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Vi few in the darkness, seeds have been growing 
Slowly, slowly, day and night; 
Now in the sunshine, blossoms are blowing 
Clad and gay in the golden light. 


Now in the happy spring-time weather 
Sing the birds in sweet accord; 

Children and birds and flowers together, 
All the world is praising God. 


—GracEe WILBUR CoNANT 


The Cover Picture 


per significant human act is performed in the name or 
for the sake of something larger than itself. Every 
school lesson studied by a child is done in the name and for 
the sake of that child’s purpose in seeking to learn. The 
everyday work, of the child’s father is done in the name of 
his family and its meaning to him and his own ideals of life. 
When a statesman proposes a treaty or a plan for the good 
of the world, he does it in the name of human brotherhood. 
The size and significance of any act must lie in that world 
of purpose and power of which it is a part. 

The cover picture this month symbolizes the risen Christ 
viewing the needs of the world and summoning to his side 
those who are to share with him in meeting those needs. He 
sent men forth then, as he has done since, to carry those needs 
upon their hearts and to join with others in establishing a 
Kingdom of God in which the will of God would be done 
on the earth as it is done in Heaven. Every act which men 
would perform in carrying out that summons of his would 
be done in the name and spirit of someone and of something 
larger than itself. That higher someone is then, as always, 
Christ himself. 

“In my name,” he says, “‘ye shall heal and save and bless; 
ye shall cast out the devils of vice and ignorance and wrong; 
ye shall deal with evil things and not be made evil; ye shall 
do the mighty works of those who build a spiritual common- 
wealth in the hearts and the relationships of men.”” He com- 

_missions men with the greatest of all tasks, that of turning 
persons of an evil and unheeding world into disciples of his. 
He does it with the reassuring statement that all power is 
given unto him and that he will abide with those who un- 
dertake this purpose “until the end of the age.” 

Each act of the Christian takes on its full meaning and 
power as it is lifted up into something larger than itself, as 
expressed in the words “In my name.” 

The original painting hangs in Broadway Temple 
Methodist Episcopal Church, New York City, and is used 
through the courtesy of the pastor, Dr. Reisner. 


Resolutions or Education on 
Social Tssues 


fe HAS been common practice in recent years for bodies of 
religious leaders to pass resolutions regarding social is- 
sues. Some of the resolutions have been carefully thought 
through and effectively written; others, unfortunately, have 
been hastily drawn. But good or bad, some kind of resolu- 
tions have come to be expected by newspaper reporters to 
issue from every meeting of a general religious group. 
There are some distinct values in resolutions of this kind, 
if they are carefully prepared. First, they give each member 
of the group a feeling of encouragement to go forward in 
his own thinking. .As he faces the forces which oppose change, 
_ he has a consciousness that, even though he seems to be alone 


in his own church or community, there are others elsewhere 
who stand with him. Second, these resolutions often drama- 
tize a little-recognized point of view in such a way as to call 
widespread attention to it. In the third place, it is probable 
that some persons do modify their own thinking when they 
learn that recognized religious groups have taken certain 
definite positions, although the extent to which minds are 
changed for this cause in uncertain. 

But opposed to the values of resolutions there are some 
very important factors. First of all, a resolution too fre- 
quently appears to represent a larger number of persons 
than it actually does represent. This is specifically pointed 
out by the editor of Advance in the January, 1936, issue of 
that journal. A national religious body, definitely delegated 
directly or indirectly from local churches, technically rep- 
resents the local churches, but actually as it passes resolu- 
tions on current social issues it does not necessarily repre- 
sent the thinking of the majority of local church members. 
Of course, it would be argued by many advocates of resolu- 
tions that no one in the national body assumes that it speaks 
the mind of all members of a given denomination when it 
passes such resolutions, but the public gets a different im- 
pression. Another factor is that resolutions too often tend 
to divide Christians on secondary issues before they have 
thought together regarding primary issues. Is not the place 
to begin the fundamental human values which the social 
order ought to conserve and develop rather than specific 
ways of reconstructing the social order or of managing it 
more effectively at present? This is not meant to suggest 
that religious leaders should be satisfied to deal in generali- 
ties. Human values are not generalities; they can be ex- 
ceedingly specific, and ought to be in the thinking of every 
one. What is meant here is that there can be widespread 
agreement with reference to these fundamentals, and such 
agreements ought to be sought before there is division over 
matters of secondary importance. 

There is a better method than resolutions. It is that of 
education. Education in the broad sense includes much more 
than is often connoted by the term instruction, which is 
thought of simply as the imparting of facts. Education at its 
best includes thinking, studying, and acting. An individual 
who is really being educated with respect to current social 
issues is defining issues; discovering the points at which the 
problems involved touch himself and his contemporaries ; 
seeking out the solutions that have been proposed by the best 
minds; sharing with his fellows in formulating proposals; 
and participating actively in improving the conditions of his 
community and his world. Education that is most significant 
takes place not in the actions of a national body, but in the 


‘activities of individuals and small groups in local churches 


and communities. 

There somehow has developed in the minds of certain per- 
sons the idea that they are pioneering in the field of social 
problems when they are making statements which stir the ire 
of their opponents. Does not the spirit of Jesus suggest that 
real progress is made when two persons of fundamentally 


opposing points of view find it possible to sit together in a 
friendly consideration of the issues which they confront? 
Certainly many persons who are considered conservatives 
with reference to organized society are intolerant. At the 
same time, there are too many who consider themselves 
liberals who are equally intolerant. The person who is really 
a liberal is one who is willing sincerely to try to understand 
the other person’s point of view and to give him the right 
to think as he chooses so long as he is sincere, rather than the 
person whose thinking departs from the established pattern. 
The best experience in education suggests that to advance 
toward the building of a better society it will be more fruitful 
to use educational method in the spirit of brotherly love than 
to try to put “teeth” into resolutions. It probably is inevi- 
table that even with the best and most Christian educational 
processes these processes will cause divisions among the 
people whom they reach, but those divisions will come only 
because some persons are not willing to think and change, 
not because other persons have practiced unchristian in- 
tolerance. 


Forty-four Hours of Leisure 


[Naess the six- or seven-hour-a-day, five-days-a-week 
work program is still around the corner for most busi- 
ness, professional, and even industrial men and women, a 
bit of calculation will show that, on the average, one really 
does have quite a block of leisure time. 

A generous estimate of time consumed in connection with 
earning a living would be twelve hours a day, with six 
hours on Saturday. Everyone ought to have, according to 
doctors and psychologists, eight hours of complete relaxation 
in bed, most of which time would be spent in sleep. Many 
need only six or seven hours of sleep, but in those cases, 
wisdom dictates eight hours of rest and complete relaxation 
just the same. Given good health, it is normal to be ready to 
get up in the morning. Over-worked and nerve-frayed per- 
sons will not believe this because they will not give a bal- 
anced program of living a fair trial for three months. They 
expect to build up in a week a reserve of energy and poise that 
they have been depleting for years. Anyway, there are 


twenty hours of the day gone, in work and sleep. So one’s 
leisure time in terms of a week amounts to forty-four hours 
—four hours a day for five days, eight hours on Saturday, 
and sixteen hours on Sunday. These forty-four hours of 
leisure—how may they be used for the best development 
of one’s body, mind, and spirit, and for service to one’s 
church, community, or the wider reaches of human interest ? 

No one answer to the problem will satisfy more than a 
few types of persons. Everyone, then, who would make it 
possible for himself to do at least a reasonable number of 
things he would like to do must decide to make a study of 
his own case. 

How go about such a study? Chapter 1X of Living Crea- 
tively, by Kirby Page, or Part II of What Men Live By, 
by Richard Cabot (an old book, but one so basically sound 
in principle that it is still in date), give very practical sug- 
gestions. The Religion and Welfare Recovery Movement, 
60 East 42nd Street, New York City, provides upon request 
a pamphlet entitled, ““My Autobiography for 1936” and the 
way it is set up makes it a fine helpful basis for this study. 
Background material may be found in such books as, Mar- 
jorie Barstow Greenbie’s The Arts of Leisure, Arnold Ben- 
nett’s How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day, and 
Walter Pitkin’s Life Begins at Forty. 

A person who decides to pay some special attention to 
this phase of his living need not expect results within three 
months or even six. If results really showed up at the end 
of the year, he might consider that the problem was well 
in hand. The study might result in resigning from three 
to half a dozen committees on which one was doing com- 
paratively little, and was not doing that little very well. 
It might mean telling an acquaintance very frankly that 
on that particular night, at least, one preferred reading 
Ellen Glasgow’s Vein of Iron, to developing palpitation of 
the heart listening to Bing Crosby in “Anything Goes.” 
It might even mean changing the section of the city where 
one lives to avoid a rather wanton waste of two hours time 
a day going back and forth to work. Whatever the implica- 
tions of the principles which govern the right use of leisure 
time, they must be faced by all who seek to get the most 
out of living. 


Lord, Give Me a Thirst for Truth 


A Christian Teacher’s Prayer 


OD of all Wisdom, thou hast so hidden thy truth 
that only those who thirst for it can find it. 
Forgive me for my impatient complaint at not 
finding thy secrets lying at the roadside awaiting me, 
in my ignorant and careless wanderings. 
I thank thee, O God, that thou hast ordained an 


inner unity of spirit between thy truth and those - 


who are to see it. 

Grant me the ability to enjoy facts. 

Teach me. the joy that comes from tracing thy 
footsteps in the holy pathway between Cause and 
Effect. 

Show me thy will revealed in the changing cur- 
rents of History. 


Let me stand humbly beneath the Stars, silently 
beside a Test Tube, patiently before an expanding 
Purpose in Society, with an inquiring mind at the 


_Doorway of Literature, reverently before a Grow-. 


ing Life. 

Stretch my soul up to the capacity that would 
make thy Spiritual Pioneers mine. 

So, give me a thirst for Truth. 

When Truth wrecks my complacency, disturbs 
my prejudices, sets me afloat on a strange sea, O 
God, keep me athirst for more. 

In the name of Him who is the Truth and the 


Life. Amen. 
—P. R. H. 
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From Timidity 
The Eighth of a Series of Articles 


OT intellectual doubt but fear is the real heresy,” 
N once said an old teacher of mine. He spoke the 

truth. In this sense I was quite a heretic during my 
younger days. I shuddered in the dark, I avoided strange 
foods, wading in the water made me tremble, while meet- 
ing strange people induced the muscular rigidity which we 
know as self-consciousness. 

As a child my greatest fear was of people. I avoided 
policemen, I hesitated to speak casually to school teachers, 
and I had no traffic with the clergy. Far into middle life I 
found it difficult to approach those who sat in positions of 
authority. Only recently have I overcome my inferiority 
complex in the presence of hotel clerks and the people who 
sell theater tickets. 

During adolescence I faced the usual conflict between my 
own reticence and my desire to make friends. Not until I 
had achieved a measure of escape from myself through com- 
panionship with a chum, did I experience a religious awaken- 
ing. My experience of friendship and my consciousness of 
God seemed to run parallel. By the time I reached my sopho- 
more year in college I had learned the exaltation which 
comes from hours spent in tramping the New Hampshire 
hills in effortless companionship with some kindred spirit, 
and with this background it seemed quite natural for me to 
unite with the church by confession of faith. The initiative 
for this step came wholly from myself. It seemed to be a 
logical response to the human fellowship which I had found. 

Through the years the intensity of my consciousness of 
God has varied in direct proportion to my awareness of the 
needs of other human beings. Worrying or praying about 
myself has always seemed a futile proceeding, but both proc- 
esses have acquired reality and power as I have been trou- 
bled about some other person. I am far more of an extrovert 
than an introvert, and my faith points outward rather than 
inward. Tending my own soul has ever seemed a waste of 
time and energy. 

Unfortunately it has taken me quite a few years to learn 
that I must find God in my own way. The blue print of 
piety contained in my young people’s society pledge caused 
me much trouble, for somehow I have never been able to 
get very far along that path of spiritual culture. Finally I 
decided to go my own way toward God without worrying 
as to the orthodoxy of the route. 

Several practices have helped to give me a sense of har- 
mony with the on-going power behind all life. 

The chapel of Union Seminary is for me the most sacred 
single spot that I have ever known. During my years as a 
student in that institution I was facing a variety of personal 
problems, while I was also intensely conscious of the girl 
who was to become my wife and of some very good friends 
whom I had found in the Seminary. The beauty of the 
chapel itself, the music of the choir, and the troubled state 
of my own mind made intense formal prayer possible. This 
practice proved both more natural and more efficacious than 
it ever has since. 

For fully eight years after leaving the iy I sought 
in vain for some spiritual equivalent for its chapel service. 
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to Confidence 


on Personal Spiritual Development 


At times I secured a little fitful help by stealing into a 
Roman Catholic church. And then I discovered that art can 
speak to the heart of the eternal. I was situated where it 
Was convenient at odd moments to drop in at an utterly 
lovely art museum. When I was in a distressed mood ten or 
fifteen minutes of companionship with beauty seemed to set 
me right with myself and the world. I never lingered long 
enough to make a burden out of “seeing pictures,” but would 
return again and again to make friends with particular exhi- 
bitions. The art museum also provided me with a perfect 
end for the Sabbath day. On Sunday it remained open until 
ten at night, although there were rarely many visitors dur- 
ing the last hour or two. After a stressful day of preaching 
and meeting people I would find solace for my soul in this 
shrine of beauty. 


OF A very different sort is the spiritual uplift which has 
come to me through swimming. Much fear had to be 
overcome before I could trust myself to the water, and I did 
not attain unto this state of grace until after I was thirty. 
Resting oneself upon the waves is a physical act of faith, for 
the first intimation of fear sends one straight to the bottom. 
It has ever seemed a rather tangible way of trusting the 
power behind the world. Besides, when one floats the body 
is separated from everything common and unclean. Learn- 
ing to swim brought with it a new spiritual experience. 
The practice of writing has helped to lift me out of my- 
self. When I become genuinely interested in expressing an 
idea on paper I escape for the moment from the limitations 
of time and space. The hours go by unheeded, while the 
spot where my body happens to be has no very definite rela- 
tion to the thoughts which I happen to be thinking. In some 
ways the act of composition is a flight from reality. It also 
has a creative aspect as the mind seeks to express something 
of which it has caught fleeting glimpses. Writing has a good 
effect upon my disposition, bringing to it a much-needed 
calmness and exaltation. Personally I find that a certain 
amount of writing is essential to my spiritual well-being. 
But for me the supreme way of finding God is through 
the facing of human need. It is when I forget myself in 
my concern for someone else that I seem to rise to the 
greatest heights. Particular episodes, when I have faced new 
problems in new ways, have proved to be milestones in my 
own growth. Some of these incidents have been highly 
dramatic, while others have been utterly unspectacular. One 
wonders if it was not Jesus’ concern for suffering humanity 
which gave him his understanding of God. Certain it is that 
we must love man whom we have seen before we can know 
God whom we have not seen. Unfortunately these moments 
when self is crowded out of consciousness by absorption in 
another’s problem cannot be arranged by the calendar. They 
come unexpectedly and sweep us off our feet; then they fail 
to appear for many weary moons. Yet if one is patient and 
leads a friendly sort of life such moments of exaltation will 
come again and again. I once thought that such experiences 
could only be had in the pastorate, but the eight years since 


(Continued on page 34) 


Poems of Easter Faith 


By Cart A, GLovER* 


RUE Easter poetry must be the expression of the 
writer’s faith in the supremacy of the eternal. A poet 
may produce charming lines about the lilies of the 
field and the fowls of the air, but his Easter poetry lacks 
power unless it expresses his faith. The writer who kindles 
the imagination tells of things in which he believes. He 
moves the heart because he himself has laid hold upon 
reality. The Easter fact cannot be mathematically demon- 
strated. In this it is like a beautiful sunset or a mother’s 
love; yet who denies beauty to a sunset or love to a mother 
because these things cannot be proved by science? 
Willard Wattles uses no logic in his poem “A Secret.” 
His feet are not with reason shod. But he strikes a respon- 
sive chord in the believer when he sings: 


Come, I will sing you a song when I’m older, 
About a young man who was dead on a hill; 
They shut up his body behind a big boulder 
... I have a sign that he never lay still.’ 


Charles H. Towne also is a spokesman for those who can- 
not marshal an imposing array of facts to prove their faith. 
Inarticulate believers will welcome this expression of their 
faith in “Silence”: 
I need not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listening sod; 


Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent; 
The hills are mute; yet how they speak of God!’ 


‘Those whose minds leap from nature to nature’s God 
may find their faith expressed in “An Easter Canticle’: 


In every trembling bud and bloom 
That cleaves the earth, a flowery sword, 
I see Thee coming from out the tomb, 


Thou risen Lord. 


In every April wind that sings 

Down lanes that make the heart rejoice, 
Yea, in the word the wood-thrush brings, 

I hear Thy voice. 


His old immortal glory wakes 

The rushing streams and emerald hills; 
His ancient trumpet softly shakes 

The daffodils. 


Thou art not dead! Thou art the whole 
Of life that quickens in the sod; 
Green April is Thy very soul, 
Thou great Lord God!’ 


Robert Browning’s religious doubts and perplexities are 
conquered, not by reason, but by an indestructible faith in 
the significance of Easter. As he tells the story in “Easter 
Day,” he fell asleep in a chapel where the preacher read 
passages from the Scripture to prove his points. He dreamed 
of walking away from the chapel and engaging upon an 
argument in which the weapons were not the teachings of 
the Bible but the reasonings of philosophy. “How very hard 
it is to be a Christian!” is the exclamation with which the 


* Minister, First Union Congregational.Church, Quincy, Illinois. 

*From Lanterns in Gethsemane, by Willard Wattles. Used by permis- 
sion of the publishers, E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc. 

* From Our Holidays in Poetry, published by H. W. Wilson Company. 
Used by permission of the author and publishers. 
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poem opens. How difficult to reconcile faith and scientific 
truth! Understanding came during his Easter vigil so: 


I commence 
By trying to inform you, whence 
It comes that every Easter-night 
As now, I sit up, watch, till light, 
Upon whose chimney-stacks and roofs, 
Give, through my window-pane, gray proofs 
That Easter-Day is breaking slow. 


Through sections xiv to*xxxii he carries on the dialog, sup- 
porting it with visions of Judgment, and continues: 


When I lived again, 
The day was breaking,—the gray plain 
I rose from, silvered thick with dew. 
Was this a vision? False or true? 


I find it hard 
To be a Christian, as I said! 
Still every now and then my head 
Raised glad, sinks mournful—all grows drear 
Spite of the sunshine, while I fear 
And think, “How dreadful to be grudged 


No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged, 
Condemned to earth, forever, shut 
From heaven!” 


But Easter-Day breaks! 
Christ rises! Mercy every way 
Is Infinite——and who can say? 


The Christian hope renewed by Easter sustained Brown- 
ing against the fear of death. In his poem ‘“‘Prospice” he 
expresses his conviction of renewed companionship with 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning who preceded him in death: 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 


I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 


No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 


The heroes of old, 


Bear the brunt, in a minute pay life’s glad arrears 
Of pain, darkness and. cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 
Then a light, then thy breast, : 


O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest!* 


“With God be the rest!” Our faith is strengthened by our 
trust. Further questions we leave with him. Logic may be 
lacking, words fail and philosophy be inadequate; but faith 
abides as the evidence of things not seen. Easter poetry 
gives the assurance that the Spirit which burst from a grave 
in Palestine witnesses with our spirits that we are children 


of the eternal God. 


* From Prospice, by Robert Browning. Used by permission of, and ar- 
rangement with, the publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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Anchored to the Infinite 


An Easter Meditation 


By Harotp Leonarp Bowman* 


S WE recall the age-long story of man’s rise, we find in 
the human spirit a spontaneous, buoyant impulse 
that reaches out toward better things. Man is irre- 

pressible; he refuses to be stranded on the island of things 
as they are. He is always building a bridge from where he is 
to the place he wants to be, and moving over that bridge 
from what he is to what he wants to become. This was what 
Nietzsche meant when he said, ‘““Man is great only when 
he is a bridge.” Is it not true? The instant we settle down, 
well contented with ourselves and the situations in which 
we are, the greatness we may possess grows flaccid and wan. 
It is when we are reaching out toward a finer, larger, freer, 
nobler life for ourselves; when we are striving toward a 
more brotherly, more righteous, more equitable society, that 
we become great. It is not as a contented old settler, but as 
a pioneering bridge-builder, engineer of a larger life, that 
man rises to his highest destiny. 

Jesus was a great bridge-builder. Not satisfied with things 
as they were in rigid Judaism and imperial Rome, he laid 
the foundations of a bridge that would carry men on toward 
the Kingdom of God. He pictured the true relationship of 
men, one of loving comradeship and cooperative goodwill, 
of forgiving and ardent fellowship, one in which men be- 
haved as brothers and found freedom through happy minis- 
try to one another. Jesus laid down his life in the founda- 
tion of the bridge toward that goal for mankind. 

Through the ages we find that great souls are always 


‘building bridges—bridges toward God—toward their fel- 


lowmen—toward the Kingdom of God; living not only in 
the present, but also in the fellowship of the ideal; uniting 
in their souls the inadequate and the perfect, the faulty and 
the sublime. 

So it is that the human soul has been and ever will be 
reaching out with the tentacles of faith and aspiration and 
devotion toward the divine, the beautiful, the true, the lov- 
ing. You feel those ‘urges within yourself. You have your 
finer moments when you tingle with enthusiasm for goals 
which you have not yet attained. Like Walt Whitman’s 
spider, man flings out the filaments of faith— 

Till the bridge you will need, be formed 
—till the ductile anchor hold; 
Till the gossamer thread you fling, catch 


somewhere, 
O my soul. 


But there arises the question, Is that anchorage tem- 
porary, or is it enduring? Is that juncture shattered when 
the body fails, or does it actually span the river of death? 
Are we of the earth, earthy, or do we share in the fellow- 
ship of the eternal? 

Assuredly man’s faith has built a bridge from this life 
to immortality. Plato, four and twenty centuries ago, in 
one of his dialogs, spoke of the uncertainty of life’s dream 
being immortal, and of the risk that the dream might be in 


* Minister, First Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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vain, but his soul ex- 
ultantly cries, “Glori- 
ous is the risk!— 
glorious the risk of 
the soul’s never dy- 
ing.’ Unamuno, the 
Spanish philosopher of 
our own day, phrases 
his outreach of faith 
in the daring words: “So live that annihilation shall be an 
unjust fate.” Thus does he stake his faith upon the moral 
character of the universe itself. 

Thus has man with faith reached out across the dark 
sea of the future. Thus has he sought to bridge the ominous 
chasm of mortality. But the question comes, Is man simply 
reaching out from his side of the chasm into unanswering 
air, or is there a similar outreach from the other side that 
meets his faith? Is there from the other side an answer to 
man’s feeling of immortality? The answer to that query is 
God. And the way of that answer is not the road of, science, 
but the path of religion. There are those who want the sub- 
ject of immortality reduced to mathematical certainty— 
“but it down in black and white so I can know!”’ Prove the 
beauty of the Sistine Madonna by an algebraic formula? 
Demonstrate the moving exaltation of a Beethoven 
symphony by a test tube? Assay in scales the worth of your 
mother’s love? No, to the appreciation of these values we 
come with sensitized personalities, esthetically, spiritually 
aware. And so it is that we are able to perceive and experi- 
ence the God and Father of our souls. By purity and sin- 
cerity of heart do we see God. By the thorough commit- 
ment of all we are to the highest we know, do we discover 
the God who wills that best; so we find that the universe 
will answer with peace and power the soul that dares to be 
true and noble. Into this experience of divine sonship it 
was Jesus’ mission to lead men. Under the liberating touch 
of his divine personality men have felt themselves drawn 
nearer to God, emancipated from their evil desires, and 
from the shackles which circumstances imposed; they be- 
longed to God. This experience imparted to Jesus and to 
all those who shared it, a sense of deathlessness. “Fear not 
those who kill the body but cannot destroy the soul.” 

Thus we see that our confidence in immortality rests 
upon a moral insight into the worth of life and upon the 
spiritual conviction of the dependability of God—a life that 
possesses immortal value and a universe that cherishes that 
immortality. Our view of death and what is beyond is then 
the outgrowth of the quality of life we are living in the 
present. I do not know where this is more clearly revealed 
than in two passages in Robert Browning’s poem, “The 
Ring and the Book.” We have there the picture of two per- 
sonalities facing life’s termination. What a contrast be- 
tween attitudes! 

There is no fouler villain in letters or in life than Guido, 
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The Projector in the Service of 
Christian Education 


By Pau H. Vietu* 


NY instrument or method which is effective for in- 
fluencing life and conduct is of interest to the educa- 
tor. It is generally conceded that the motion picture 

has peculiar power to present ideas and facts vividly, to 
move the emotions, to influence attitudes, to shape conduct 
—in short, to influence the development of character. For 
this reason educators regard the motion picture as an instru- 
ment of education which has great potential possibilities 
and which is, therefore, of importance. The use of visual 
methods in education is steadily growing, and with its 
growth there is a corresponding development in usable 
equipment and available film sources. : 

The church also has not been unmindful of the potential 
value of the motion picture in the achievement of its pur- 
poses. A considerable number of churches have made at- 
tempts at such use. Many of these attempts have ended 
in failure, if one may judge by the unused equipment to be 
found in many churches and the disillusioned attitude of 
some ministers who “have tried it.’’ Probably most of these 
failures can be traced to inadequate objectives, faulty meth- 
ods, and the lack of film sources suitable for church use. 

If these be the reasons for failure, then the road to suc- 
cess is clearly marked out for us. It consists in coming to a 
clearer conception of what the motion picture can be ex- 
pected to accomplish, and arriving at a more effective method 
in its use. Like all new methods, this will require experi- 
mentation and practice. Film sources will be made available 
as soon as it is clear that there is a market for them. Their 
character and quality will be just about what the church 
asks for. Those who are engaged in the work of the church 
must bear the burden of indicating to the producer what is 
wanted, rather than only negatively criticising what is be- 
ing offered and expecting the producer to divine by some 
supernatural insight what church workers need and want. 

This article is written on the basis of a conviction that 
the projected picture will occupy a place of importance in 
our church work of the future, and of a limited experience 
in its use in a number of church situations. It is intended 
to be not so much a pattern for action as a starting point 
for experimentation on the part of others who share this 
conviction, and as an exchange of experience and opinion 
with those who are working along this line. 


A Pornt or VIEW 


Let us begin by suggesting corrections to a few current 
attitudes and practices. ; . 

1. The church’s use of the motion picture is not primarily 
for the purpose of entertainment. Enjoyment there must be 
if the picture is to be effective, for this is one of the factors 
in effective learning; but there must be more than the en- 
tertainment type of program if the use of pictures is to be 
an important factor in the church’s central purpose of 
guiding persons into the Christian way of life. The pro- 
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ScENE FROM “Lost AND FOUND” 


gram of pictures must accomplish the same general pur- 
pose as that for which we have sermons, worship services, 
discussions, and other educational activities. 

2. As with other elements in the church’s program, the 
use of pictures must be on a graded basis. While some pro- 
grams may appeal to the entire church family, the idea that 
all presentations must be for large ungraded groups must 
give way to the plan of selecting program material to fit par- 
ticular objectives for given groups. 

3. Pictures should not be used without relation to or 
definite reference to other educational activities. They are 
aids in teaching, worship, preaching, social action, missions, 
rather than complete entities which will by themselves ac- 
complish a work of teaching and inspiration. Rarely should 
a picture be used (for purposes other than entertainment) 
without an accompanying program of teaching, discussion, 
or worship. This does not mean that such instructional ac- 
tivities would necessarily come at the same hour as the 
showing of the picture. It might precede or it might fol- 
low. Thus “The King of Kings” might be presented as the 
conclusion of a study on the life of Jesus; “Lost and 
Found” (a life-situation picture) might serve to initiate 
and motivate a discussion. In some programs visual ma- 
terials will be used in combination with other elements for 
a given hour. Thus slides (or a single slide) may be used 
as part of a worship program; the motion picture ‘““Wild 
Rice” accompanied by readings may be used for a devotional 
meditation. 

4. It follows from what has already been said that the 
use of motion pictures is not an easy way around planning 
programs and class discussions. Their successful use in- 
volves more than selecting from a catalog a title which looks 
interesting and then letting the projector do the rest. If 
pictures are to be an aid to teaching, then the teacher’s own 
plans must be made just as carefully as those without pic- 
tures, if not more so. Just as the teacher or speaker searches 
his library for illustrative material, collateral readings, and 
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facts, so will he need to search film libraries for material 
which will fit into his plans. Often it is a case of building 
around a particular available picture. The teaching value of 
a picture may often transcend the purpose for which it was 
made, as for example when a travel picture is used in a 
missionary program, a life situation from a feature picture 
as a start for discussion. This is not different from the way 
we use books and other printed matter. Only through cre- 
ative effort on the part of the local worker will pictures 
serve their desired purpose. 

5. The point which has just been discussed is in part 
the answer to the oft-heard criticism that the quality of pic- 
tures available to the church is far below that of pictures 
shown in the theater. What is meant is that the dramatic and 
photographic art in the film itself, and the technique of its 
projection, fall'*below the standard set in the theaters. Let 
us admit at once that the standard for church pictures should 
be high. The film should be good, and the equipment with 
which it is shown, the conditions under which it is shown, 
and the art with which the equipment is handled should be 
the best that can be had. But this does not mean that we 
must take the commercial motion picture as Our unvariable 
standard. We do not expect to have professional dramatic 
performance in our church dramatics. Amateur actors may 
sometimes capture the purpose better than professionals. A 
single reel of amateur motion picture may often serve our 
purpose better than the most elaborate Hollywood produc- 
tion. Let us remember that we are using pictures as aids and 
not as ends. Whatever serves to achieve our end better than 
anything else is good for our purpose. 

6. In our discussion thus far we have considered pri- 
marily motion pictures. Still pictures are, however, equally 
useful, and shouldbe considered as a part of any program 
of visual aids. Nor should stereopticon pictures be thought 
of as being second best simply because in point of time they 
preceded in their development the motion picture. Each type 
of projected picture serves its own purpose best, though it 

‘must be admitted that from the standpoint of capturing in- 
terest the motion picture has the advantage. As an aid in the 
appreciation of art, presentation of facts about geographical 
places, and for any detailed study, slides are better than 
motion pictures. As aids in worship programs, slides are 
more versatile than motion pictures. 


Ways or USING PROJECTED PICTURES 


Having taken the position that slides and motion pic- 
tures are to serve as aids in the work of the church, the 
question will naturally arise as to how we will use such 
materials. The answer to this question can be made only 
on the basis of study and experimentation. The following 
suggestions are made in light of actual experience. 

Slides have been used in various ways in worship pro- 
grams. They have been used to illustrate hymns, to throw 
the hymns themselves on the screen, to throw responses and 
prayers on the screen for the participation of the congrega- 
tion, to throw a theme picture on the screen for the develop- 
ment of a certain effect. Some ministers have used great 
pictures as the basis for devotional meditations, as for exam- 
ple ““The Presence.”” One minister conducted an Armistice 
Day service by throwing a picture of the tomb of the un- 
known soldier on the screen, then superimposing two shad- 
owy figures on this and having them engage in the dialog 
of ‘The Unknown Soldier Speaks” according to the story 
by John Haynes Holmes. In teaching, slides have been used 
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to present more vividly persons, places, and events. Bible 
stories have been illustrated by means of pictures, and the 
geography of Palestine made more vivid through their use. 
Masterpieces of art and architecture have been studied by 
means of slides, and rare manuscripts have been made more 
real through projecting pictures of them on the screen. Trav- 
elogs and the high lights of camp experiences may be brought 
to a larger number by means of home-made slides, and the 
reports at the annual church meeting might be made more 
interesting through presenting facts, figures, and events 
by means of the screen. 

Motion pictures may be used for a variety of purposes. 
They may be used to present stories more vividly. At the 
present time the making of a series of one-reel pictures 
based on the stories which Blanche Carrier has presented 
in The Kingdom of Love, as illustrations of the petitions in 
the Lord’s prayer, is in process. These pictures will be graded 
at about the junior level. The moving picture may also be 
used to present life situations for purposes of study and dis- 
cussion, or just for impression. We have already referred 
to “Lost and Found” as a picture of this type. The SECRETS 
OF SUCCESS series of pictures is another illustration. Pictures 
may be used as an aid in Bible study. It seems strange that 
the material at present available in this rather obvious field 
should be so meager. The motion picture is especially well 
adapted for the teaching of missions and world friendship. 
For this purpose we may use travel pictures, those showing 
manners and customs of other peoples, dramatic sketches 


ScENE FROM “NEGRO ARTISTS” 


showing the interests and aspirations of people of other 
races, pictures showing the work of missionaries. Of the 
last sort, the picture “Padre Sahib” is a good illustration. Of 
the second type, “Negro Artists’ and “Japan and Her Prob- 
lems” are illustrations of pictures planned to develop inter- 
racial interests. Pictures may also be used as an aid in pre- 
senting a particular subject of study. The writer and a group 
of his students are at present cooperating with the Religious 
Motion Picture Foundation in the making of a picture 
which will serve as an aid in parents’ groups studying the 
problem of educating children in the use of money. (“Our 
Children’s Money.’’) Not every picture is limited to one 
purpose only, but many may be used in a variety of ways, and 
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Left: Dr. and Mrs. Lewin interview 
one of the outstanding photoplay pro- 
Thalberg. 
Gathering material for a study guide 
to “A Tale of Two Cities.” Right: Get- 
ling first-hand information about “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” 


Center: 


Teachers and Students Look at the Movies 


By Witiram Lewin* 


ORE than three thousand high schools are teach- 
ing photoplay appreciation. This is a conservative 
estimate, and it is based on the number using 

materials recommended by the Committee on Motion Pic- 
tures of the Department of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association. Indeed, some schools dis- 
cuss films not only in English classes, where the movement 
began, but also in social science classes, physical science 
classes, foreign language classes, art classes, music classes, 
and health classes. 

Churches, like schools, are finding that pictures speak a 
universal language, and that the photoplay may be utilized 
mightily as a means to socially desirable ends. 

Behind this development lies an interesting story of edu- 
cational effort which may, in part, be told here. 

A decade ago, scarcely a school anywhere attempted to 
teach boys and girls standards of taste in relation to photo- 
plays. Today teachers are learning that education is specific ; 
that if we wish to teach critical appreciation of the popular 
photoplay, we must teach it directly; that we cannot hope 
for a carry-over from the ordinary study of literature in the 
classroom to taste in the selection of photoplays in the thea- 
ter; that our dry-as-dust methods of teaching literature 
have often resulted in making children dislike the classics; 
that if we wish to reach the hearts and minds of boys and 
girls, we must reach them through an attempt to meet their 
natural, everyday needs and interests. Since children have a 
natural interest in pictures, we do well to utilize pictures as 


a means to educational ends. Thus we are applying to the ° 


cinema problem the fundamental principles of visual in- 
struction, with the result that we are vitalizing the teaching 
of academic subjects and at the same time raising standards 
of taste in film fare. 

The extraordinary increase in the number of photoplays 
of interest to teachers and students is the result of a number 
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of forces. Prominent among these have been the findings 
based on.the nation-wide photoplay appreciation experiment 
of the National Council of Teachers of English reported in 
Monograph No. 2, published by D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. Extending the work of the National Council’ of 
Teachers of English, so as to meet the needs of teachers of 
all subjects, is the current activity of the Department of 
Secondary Education in this field. : 

High school teachers everywhere are finding that the 
motion picture habits of adolescents can be significantly im- 
proved through the medium of class discussion; that in- 
creased interest in literature, in social problems, and in other 
subjects can be developed with the aid of the photoplay; 
that neighborhood theater managers are generally willing to 
cooperate with teachers in solving the cinema problems of 
the community; and, indeed, local film theaters in many 
communities are beginning to serve as educational labora- 
tories. Under the presidency of Ernest D. Lewis, the De- 
partment of Secondary Education is working along practical 
lines to foster the growth of the photoplay appreciation 
movement. Impressed with. the growth of desirable ideals 
and attitudes through the utilization of film experiences, 
leading teachers in the secondary field are uniting to carry 
out the following ten-point program. 


1. To develop suggestive new units of classroom instruction 
in the critical appreciation of motion pictures in all secondary 
subjects from the junior high school to the junior college, sup- 
plementing the pioneer units already developed by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

2. To formulate children’s standards for judging films and 
to determine wherein they differ from adult standards. 

3. To evolve methodologies for teaching motion picture 
standards in relation to all educational subjects, including 
especially the social studies, music, art, the physical sciences, 
and foreign languages. 

4. To cooperate with public libraries by utilizing the stimu- 
lating influences that photoplays have on reading. 

5. To cooperate with theaters and community committees 
in an effort to unify programs by eliminating the twin evils of 
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“double billing” and “mixed billing,” and by suggesting suitable 
programs for “family nights” and matinees for young folks. 

6. To oppose legislation which attempts to solve the cinema 
problem by artificial censorship. 

7. To publish lists of films worthy of discussion at various 
levels, from the junior high school to the junior college, to- 
gether with suggestive study guides for selected pictures. 

8. To cooperate in the preparation of visual aids for class- 
room use, including miniature sets of stills, glass slides, film 
slides, short talking picture subjects dealing with elements of 
appreciation, and other films. 


g. To encourage experiments in motion picture work and to 
maintain an experimental attitude at all times. 


10. To evaluate and list worth-while classroom films as well 
as theatrical films, and to determine where progress lies in the 
administration of visual education. 


Most useful, among the materials developed for the use 
of clubs and classes in photoplay appreciation have been the 
study guides pioneered by the National Council of Teachers 
of English and extended by the Department of Secondary 
Education. Photoplays for which study guides have been 
published by the Council include: “Little Women,” “Alice 
in Wonderland,” ‘““The Emperor Jones,” ““T'reasure Island,” 
“Great Expectations,” “The Little Minister,” and “David 
Copperfield.”” Most of these are now out of print, but the 
guide to the screen version of ‘“[The Emperor Jones’ has 
been republished in the students’ edition of the O’Neill play 
(D. Appleton-Century). 

The current series of study guides, which is being pub- 
lished on a subscription basis through Educational and 
Recreational Guides, Inc., 125 Lincoln Ave., Newark, New 
Jersey, under the general editorship of Max J. Herzberg, 
principal of Weequahic High School, Newark, includes 
brochures dealing with “Les Miserables,” “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” “The Last Days of Pompeii,” ‘“The Three 
Musketeers,’ “Mutiny on the Bounty,” “Scrooge (A 
Christmas Carol),” “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Fang and 
Claw,” and “Seven Keys to Baldpate.”’ 

_ Study guides in preparation include the following sub- 
jects: “Romeo and Juliet,” “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “The 
Prisoner of Shark Island,” “The Good Earth,” “Ivanhoe,” 
“Mary of Scotland,” “Lost Horizon,” “Silas Marner,” ‘“‘As 
You Like It,” “Captains Courageous,” ‘Knights of the 
Round able,” and ‘Marie Antoinette.” 
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Classics are read with new interest 
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Especially practical has been the introduction of sheets of 
miniature photoplay stills for notebooks. The sheet for 
“A Tale of Two Cities” includes six illustrations for a note- 
book project on character study, six illustrations for a note- 
book on plot study, six for a notebook on social situations, 
and six for a notebook on historical backgrounds. Typical 
questions accompanying the illustrations are these: “Are 
people ever imprisoned for reasons that earn our respect?” 
“For what bad habit is Carton being reproved here?” 
“What effect have tyranny and oppression on people’s emo- 
tions?” “How would this woman act when aroused?” 
“What was the slogan of the French Revolution?” “What 
is an aristocrat ? What is his attitude toward life and toward 
other people?” 

The first publication of a complete shooting script com- 
bined in one volume with a literary classic on which it has 
been based is the photoplay edition of ‘“Romeo and Juliet,” 
issued this spring by Random House. The volume contains 
articles by Professor William Strunk, Jr., of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Professor John Tucker Murray of Harvard 
University, both of whom assisted in the production of the 
photoplay; an introduction by the producer, Irving Thal- 
berg; and the official study guide of the Department of 
Secondary Education prepared by Mr. Herzberg. 

To young America, all this means only one thing—a 
break in the tyranny of outworn courses of study. No longer 
need a classic be defined as a book:which we recommend to 
others (but which we rarely read ourselves). Interesting 
indeed are the statements of the students themselves. A 
freshman says, “I have observed, during the past week of 
discussion of “Treasure Island,’ that the students, including 
myself, prepared their work with much more enthusiasm 
than before.” f 

Says another student: “TI think that the discussion of books 
and photoplays based on books is of great value to us. It 
teaches us how to judge pictures. In preparation for our dis- 
cussion of “Treasure Island,’ I read the book and then saw 
the film. I liked the photoplay better than the book, and I 
think we should continue with our criticisms of photoplays.” 

Dr. Chilson H. Leonard, of the faculty of Phillips Exeter 
Academy, in connection with the study of “Mutiny on the 
Bounty,” exhibited a collection of first and early editions of 

(Continued on page 34) 
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When the Churches Work Together 


Al Brief Report of the Annual Meeting of the International Council 


EADERS of the Journal are always interested in that 
influential gathering of professional leaders in re- 
ligious education known as the Annual Meeting of 

the International Council. Hence, we offer this brief report. 


ELEectTIon oF A NEw GENERAL SECRETARY 


Naturally this year much interest centered around the 
choice of a successor to Dr. Hugh S. Magill as General 
Secretary of the Council. On recommendation of an influ- 
ential and representative nominating committee, Rey. Roy 
G. Ross, Secretary of the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion of the United Christian Missionary Society, was unani- 
mously and heartily elected by the Executive Committee to 
this important position. Word of Mr. Ross’ acceptance of 
the call was received just as this copy of the Journal was 
going to press. An article next month will introduce Mr. 
Ross to readers of the Journal. He will take up his duties 
on May I. 


FINANCES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson, Acting General Secre- 
tary, reported a very satisfactory condition in regard to 
finance. The Council balanced its budget for 1935. The sup- 
port of the various constituent agencies and of individuals 
during the year was most encouraging. A new spending 
budget for 1936 was adopted which provides for some rea- 
sonable and necessary expansion of the program of the Coun- 
cil for the year, but with a careful regard to prospective 
receipts. The Council has maintained a balanced budget 
even during the depression years, and every effort is being 
made to see that this condition ‘of careful financial manage- 
ment continues. 


Visir or ToyoHiko KacAwA 


Each of the three days, February 10, 11, and 12, Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan spoke to thirteen hundred per- 
sons at combined meetings of the professional advisory sec- 
tions. Dr. Kagawa’s personality, the romantic and challeng- 
ing story ‘of his life, and the intellectual and spiritual 
stimulus of his messages made a profound impression upon 
the meetings of the Council. He spoke on the general theme 
of “The Seven Paths to the Temple of God,” dealing par- 
ticularly with nature, beauty, the Bible, meditation, and 
labor and the industrial problem. He interpreted these mat- 
ters with an unusual insight into their significance for re- 
ligious education as well as their broader backgrounds in 
thought and in life. 


ATTENDANCE 
The registered attendance at the meetings of the profes- 


sional advisory sections this year was 836. This is a very’ 


significant increase over recent years and brings the attend- 
ance back rather close to what it was in the more prosperous 
days preceding the depression. In addition to those attending 
the sections, there were many other persons attending meet- 
ings of the committees of the Educational Commission and 
of the Executive Committee. The total attendance, there- 
fore, of professional persons in religious education was about 
one thousand. 
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Rapio 
The Council 


gave approval to 
plans for another 
annual service of 
programs for use 
on local stations. 
Slehresie) have 
proved to be very 
popular and use- 
ful during recent 
years. They are 
sent to leaders 
throughout the 
country who 
have contacts 
with local  sta- 
tions for which 
religious pro- 
grams can be ar- 
ranged. The pro- 
grams are pre- 
pared so that lo- 
cal groups can, 
with a reasonable 
amount of practice, use the script and thus provide good 
religious broadcasts for their own community. 

Plans are under way for developing a religious educa- 
tion program to be put on a national chain. This will be 


An informal picture of Dr. Kagawa taken 
by Mr. Z. B. Edworthy at the 
Annual Meeting ~ 


prepared under the direction of the Director of Radio Edu-. 


cation of the Council, Miss Mary Alice Jones, and the Com- 
mittee on Radio Education. This will be a very important 
step in the use of radio in Christian education. 


EXTENSION PROGRAM 

The extension program for ‘“‘reaching the unreached” was 
projected a year ago. A National Laymen’s Commission 
has been organized under the name, The National Protes- 
tant Laymen’s Commission on Christian Character Build- 
ing. Mr. Russell Colgate serves as chairman of the Com- 
mission and has been very active in its organization. At 
present it has thirty-eight lay members from various walks 
of life. The Commission has taken steps for the establish- 
ment of sub-committees on the following four lines of im- 
mediate need and interest: summer projects in selected 
areas, coordinating the church and community agencies, 
radio religious education, and youth program. 


Unirep Aputt MoveMENT 
Steps were taken this year for launching a United Adult 
Movement. This has been under way in the Committee on 
Religious Education of Adults for a year or more, and the 
general plans were presented and approved by the Educa- 
tional Commission and the Council. A two-week conference 
of several hundred selected adult leaders will be held at 
Lake Geneva next summer to develop this movement fur- 
ther. Readers of the Journal will hear much about it in the 
future. (Continued on page 40) 
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The Use of Motion Pictures in 
Leadership Education 


By Jessie DeLtt CrawFrorp* and E. WINIFRED CRAWFORDT 


OTION pictures may be especially effective teach- 
ing instruments in leadership education. This con- 
viction and the problems inherent in it have led the 

authors of this article to experiment in this field. What 
truth there is in this statement is dependent upon two prob- 
lems: the motion picture, its obvious and its potential con- 
tent; and the use of the motion picture, ways in which 
people are helped to use the film to improve their own think- 
ing and teaching. 

On this statement and its two problems the authors have 
worked. ‘Two reels of motion pictures were taken of primary 
and junior children engaged in missionary studies. The 
films show snap shots, as it were, of different activities in 
which the two groups engaged. These films, when shown 
and interpreted by the children to the local church constit- 
uency, were of real value in helping the people and parents 
to understand the program and methods of work. When 
used with students and teachers they were helpful. However, 
when careful analysis was sought, the content of the film 
was sketchy; it often lacked sufficient material to show 
cause and effect, relationships, developments, and growth. 

It was decided, therefore, to film a complete unit of work 
showing the beginning of it and all the various phases and 
activities employed throughout. The children were told 
about a plan to make a picture record of their work so that 
others might see what is done just as though they were visi- 
tors to the classroom. In order to have the motion pictures 
portray the children in their normal situations, the photog- 
raphy had to be done during the regular class sessions, 
and not re-enacted at a special set up. To meet the prob- 
lem of the children’s curiosity about the taking of motion 
pictures, and to make it possible for the children to be un- 
conscious of the photographing, each child had an oppor- 
tunity to investigate the empty camera, to look through it, 
to wind the spring, to press the button, and to make it go. 
They became accustomed to the noise of the motor. They 
examined the flood lights, put them together, plugged the 
cords into the floor outlets, and compared the size and bright- 
ness of the lights with ordinary reading lamps. Thus the 
paraphernalia became a part of the room equipment for 
them to set up and put away as they did other materials. 

The plan for filming was that the teacher and children 
were ‘‘to forget about it” and just proceed as usual. The 
photographer, one of the authors, was present throughout 
the seven weeks, ever alert and ready to take the significant 
situations and get the whole story. Here is where it is essen- 
tial to have a photographer who is also an educator. His 
discrimination and insight will catch and preserve what 
might seem too insignificant for a professional photographer 
to notice and also will save the taking of many feet of 
film which in reality are duplicates. The plan was to have 
the entire film taken during the actual sessions. There were 
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two exceptions, however. The unit led some of the children 
to visit a Negro boy to ask him to take the part of the 
Eunuch in the play. This visit naturally was made without 
the camera. Later, when pictures were taken with the 
Negro boy present, a day was set to take pictures of the 
children calling on him at his home. As the children 
had but one rehearsal of their play, the pictures of the play 
were photographed the Sunday after the party. 

The unit photographed was one on world friendship 
carried out by third-year primary children who called it 
“Learning to be Friends to All.” It shows them with their 
teachers discussing the unit. Some of their plans are shown 
in captions. There follow numerous activities: studying pic- 
tures, reading, pasting papers together for large background 
paintings, planning what should go into them, painting the 
backgrounds, painting stripes on muslin, sewing costumes, 
visiting the colored boy, and scenes from their play. 

These films, which were carefully captioned, have had 
quite a wide use both by the authors and by others. It is in- 
teresting to note the different types of groups with which 
they have been used and the varying.purposes: teachers and 
those preparing to teach, pastors, directors, superintendents, 
persons in supervisory capacities, church members, parents, 
and children. 

Students in leadership education classes in community 
schools of religion; in local churches ; in interdenominational 
and denominational state, county, and local conferences ; 
and in three universities have studied these films. A uni- 
versity professor of education used them in one of his classes 
to show public school teachers aspects of creative education 
in religion. 

The development of a religious education consciousness 
with an intelligent understanding of religious education is 
a great need among church. members today. One of the 
authors was asked to speak to the women’s organization in a 
suburban church. The chairman of the program committee 
said, “Many of the women in our church do not understand 
the excellent work that is being done in our church school. 
Won't you help them?” The films did far more than words; 
the women saw not the children on the film, but their own 
children, and recognized and understood problems they 
had questioned to the extent that a vital and long discussion 
followed. The chairman commented on the great value of 
the films. Parents need similar understanding. In addition, 
they may gain ability to study and interpret children’s 
characteristics and actions. 

Several times when the films have been used for con- 
ferences the leaders have shown them also to their classes 
of church school children. Letters from these leaders have 
disclosed that though the films were not planned for use 
with children there are values for them. Children may see 
what other children do and how they work together, and 
also may gain some of the truth and meaning which the 
photographed children were learning. A response of friend- 
liness came very spontaneously in one group immediately 
following the showing of the film. Another note of friend- 
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ship came when William, the colored boy, talked about the 
play and pictures to his teacher. She asked that they might 
be shown to their church vacation school. William was 
happy and the other children seemed happy because one of 
them had helped others. 

Let us return to the first statement in this article, motion 
pictures may be especially effective teaching instruments 
in leadership education, and to the two inherent problems: 
the motion picture, its obvious and its potential content ; and 
the use of the motion picture, ways in which people are 
helped to use the film to improve their own thinking and 
teaching. The following outline is suggestive but not com- 
plete. It is based upon the results of the authors’ use of their 
own films and also the use of a number of films taken in 
the classrooms of progressive public schools. In addition, they 
have made use of reports from various leaders who have 
rented the films. 


I. THe Morton Picrure: WHat May Be Founp IN It 


Creative education necessitates an activity program: 
Activity of body as well as of mind. Through motion pic; 
tures people may observe— 

1. The process of education through 
A view of a whole unit of work with 
Relationships, development, problems, solutions. 
Single periods, not as isolated teaching periods but as 
integral parts of a process. 
Relation of the use. of visual and sensory aids, tech- 
nics, et cetera. 

A study of the use of specific technics and materials 

Field trip, dramatization, painting, et cetera. 
2. Pupils in creative education situations 

Pupils planning and carrying foreward their interests 

and work 

Pupils engaging in activities 

Working together 
Handling materials 
Making things 
Dramatizing, etc. 
3. Pupils as individuals } 
Characteristics of individuals 
June who likes to watch others do it 
Philip who likes to read and withdraws from group 
Patsy who strives to be in the limelight 
Anna who sees needs and does something about them 
Abilities and limitations of individuals 
Social—to work together, independently 
Mental—to initiate and to create 
Manual—to paint, draw, et cetera. 


Reactions of pupils: facial expressions and bodily move- 
ments 
Spontaneous 
Under guidance 
4. Teachers in creative education situations 
Relation of teacher to pupil 
When guiding them 
When pupils are initiating and working 
Handling situations, problems 
Handling of individual pupils 
Use of various technics and materials 
5. Equipment of the room as 
Assets, handicaps 
Used, omitted 


Il. THe Use or THE Morion Picture 


Merely to look at a motion picture, although it has ex- 
cellent content, and to be interested in what the pupils por- 
trayed are doing will not be of much educational value to 
such an observer. The real values are dependent upon how 
persons are helped to read from the pictures and into the 
pictures; to discover processes, causal relationships; to find 
the principles in a concrete situation. It means that each per- 
son must see these principles in relation to his own work, 
to apply critical thought as in the film study to his. own 
problems and situation; to become aware of values and use 
of materials and technics which he has omitted. In all, the 
way the motion picture is used should stimulate the observer 
to reach out to better thinking and teaching. 


Silent motion pictures have limitations; they cannot take 
the place of direct observation of a group of pupils for there 
one may not only see, but may hear everything and catch 
the feel of the situation as only a first-hand observer may do. 

There are, however, some assets of the motion picture 
which observation cannot have. The film may be seen in its 
entirety as an observation, but the film may then be shown 
again and studied, a particular situation held on the screen 
for analysis and criticism. In other words, the observation 
is like listening to an opera: the opera may not be heard 
again (at least not this season and next season it will be 
different). The motion picture film, like the victrola rec- 
ord, may be heard again and again, used in different ways 
and for varying purposes. Each has its place and each its con- | 
tribution. 


Note.—The films, “Learning to be Friends to All,” 16 mm, 
are available for rental from the authors. An account of the 
unit was published in the Pilgrim Elementary Teacher for 
June, 1933. 


International Council Summer Camps and Conferences 


Dates for 1936 Season 


LAKESIDE, OHIO 
June 23-28—Christian Youth Conference of North America 
Lake GENEVA, WISCONSIN 


June 27-July 3—Council Officers’ Training School 
July 27-August 8—Conference on a United Adult Move- 


ment 


August 17-29—Youth Camp (combining Lake Geneva 
Older Boys’ and Older Girls’ Camps) 
LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, NEw HaAmpsHIRE 
August 10-22—Older Girls’ Camp Conference 
August 24-September 5—Older Boys’ Camp Conference 
GENEVA GLEN, CoLorapo 


August 10-22—Youth Camp (combining Geneva Glen 
Older Boys’ and Older Girls’ Camps) 


Detailed information regarding these enterprises will appear in future issues of the Journal. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Something to Think About 


By Hucu HarrsHorne* 


E ONCE called this century the century of 

childhood. Certainly a great many adults began 

now for the first time to pay serious attention 
to children and to treat them as human beings. The pro- 
gressive movement in secular and religious education 
achieved unprecedented momentum and is still spreading, if 
not advancing. Nevertheless, the net result has so far been 
not the solution of the problems of childhood but two other 
challenging facts: the increase in our awareness of the real 
problems faced by children, and the enormous multiplica- 
tion of these problems. 

But this is only a part of our difficulty, for the opening 
years of this century witnessed not only the improvement 
of educational technics, but also the swift culmination of 
the industrial age. It was during these years that capitalism 
swept into its present impasse, of which the World War was 
an incident; that the automobile, with its accompanying 
roadways, broke down barriers between cities and between 
the country and the city; that rural economy was shattered ; 
that liquor, once almost mastered, recovered its mastery of 
our culture; that industry and business took on the pattern 
of large unit control under financial auspices with devastat- 
ing mechanization of occupations; that the comic strip, the 
motion picture, and the radio played havoc with the emo- 
tional life of children and with the standards of life taught 
in schools and churches. 

The net result of such processes has been to create 
problems for childhood at a far more rapid rate than educa- 
tion could hope to deal with them. Of some of these prob- 
lems, the children are acutely aware ; some, they only vaguely 
sense; and others are problems rather for their teachers than 
for them, for their teachers can see better than they can 
what “growing up” is going to mean, and how difficult it is 
to develop in children the basic attitudes and ways of think- 
ing which will enable them to feel at home in this changing 
and disordered world of which they know so little. 

Recent attention to ways of growth has fortunately made 
it easier for teachers to sense or to search out the difficulties 
children face. We no longer take it for granted that any 
and every bit of subject matter, dated for a given Sunday, 
will automatically solve all problems that may arise. This 
shift in attitude on the part of the teacher, even when he is 
not equipped with sound technic, reveals to him the some- 
what appalling fact that no two children have exactly the 
same problems, and makes of teaching more an adventure 
in the discovery of where the real issues lie than an effort to 
transmit a cut-and-dried formula of magic potency. 

Consequently, it will not seem to be begging the question 
to remark that this article cannot state what the problems 
of children really are! Each teacher must find that out 
for himself, and if he sets out to do so he will be astonished 
at the wide gap there is between the needs to be met and the 
ways by which churches are now attempting to meet these 
needs. And probably the most serious problems of all are 
faced by children with whom the typical Protestant church 
has little or no relation. 


* Research Associate in Religion, The -Divinity School, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. , 
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Many children are definitely not interested in what goes 
on in Sunday school. In itself this is not a problem for them 
but for their teachers. But it becomes a problem for them at 
the point where the child is placed in conflict with the de- 
sires of his parents. There are other children of whom the 
reverse is true. They are interested in the Sunday school but 
the parents are not. In either case, there is open or potential 
conflict. This is only one of many such emerging issues 
which cut across the child’s natural bond of affection and 
respect for his family and its tradition. Far earlier than 
formerly, this family tradition is threatened, and far less 
than formerly is the child provided with definite, clear-cut 
standards and regulations for the guidance of his life. He is 
compelled to choose for himself, and his choices entail con- 
sequences which he cannot assimilate. 

This is only one of the issues of which children are them- 
selves aware. There is a host of others to be discovered by 
the teacher. And when they are discovered, what is to be 
done about them? Has religion a part to play in resolving 
conflicts between the home and the child, between the school 
and the home, between the child’s growing independence and 
secularization of thought and the religious tradition? I 
must confess, I feel that religious education has hardly made 
a dent on this problem. To inculcate attitudes of implicit 
obedience or honor or purity or what-not simply does not 
meet the issue as the child faces it. It may, indeed, increase 
rather than diminish the tension between the child and 
those whose approval he depends on. 

Nor can we rely on the traditional, so-called sanctions 
of religion, such as fear of punishment or hope of reward. 
The heterogeneous religious culture of our times no longer 
sustains belief in these future consequences, and all attempts 
to transmit them are met with defeat from the beginning. 

There is, of course, no fixed line between the three types 
of problems referred to—those of which children are sharply 
or only dimly aware and those created for religious leader- 
ship when it attempts to solve these problems. What is only 
a vague uneasiness for one child will be a clearly formulated 
issue for his neighbor or for his older brother or sister. ‘These 
problems all grow out of the fact that he is trying to live 
a good life in a world that is uncertain as to the meaning 
of goodness and as to its practicability or desirability. An- 
other way of stating the same difficulty is to say that every 
child is at the point where two or more streams of culture 
converge. He is no longer carried along by one fairly unified 
cultural process, with all his activities and even his choices 
managed for him by forces outside himself. He is the center 
of conflict and this conflict is reflected, as it must be, in 
his own responses. He finds it most convenient and com- 
fortable, therefore, to drift with circumstances and adjust 
his external behavior to the demands of the moment. 

Among these streams of culture is the teaching of his 
church: this is true, this is good, this is holy, this is duty. 
And he knows that, authority or no authority, the picture 
with which his church confronts him does not fit the facts. 
It does not fit the behavior of his own teacher, or that 
of his parents, or that of the members of the church, or that 
of the big men of the nation and of the world. People just 
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do not treat each other as the religious culture says they 
should. What, then, constitutes the obligation? And if 
some mysterious obligation is acknowledged, what then be- 
comes of the Christian who is loyal to his standards? And 
so what? 

These queries are not in the mind of the small child when 
he first comes to church school. They emerge slowly. But our 
failure to recognize the urgency of the child’s sincere ques- 
tionings is itself a form of hypocrisy or fear which does 
not give the child confidence in the validity of the church’s 
teaching as he grows older. We imagine we are building 
on a rock, but we learn to our confusion that what we 
thought was rock was only sand. 

This whole situation is further complicated by two other 
closely related influences that are bearing down on the chil- 
dren for the first time in history. The one has to do with 
the uprooting of the agrarian culture which made of all 
occupation an intimate struggle with elemental natural 
forces and the substitution of an urban culture which was 
one, two, or three steps removed from nature. Along with 
this shift in occupation came the city and the suburb with 
their impoverished background, where the forgotten children 
were left without the means of entering into that close 
communion with reality that comes only through the crea- 
tion of goods and tools out of raw materials. For the city 
child, and increasingly for.the country child, everything he 
touches has been made for him; his path is smoothed by a 
mistaken affection stimulated by an aggressive, unintelligent, 
and basically non-moral economic culture which must sell 
things and ever more things to survive, whether or not these 
things are really “goods.” Caught in this plethora of things, 
the child flounders around, seeking an outlet for his passion 
to reach reality, to do something significant and meaningful 
to him and to others, and he finds little or none. 

The other influence is that of the thrilling story, the 
melodrama of the screen, the.absurd and vulgar incidents 
of the comic strip, the excitement of news stories of tawdry 
crime, plunder, pursuit, and trial. By such means we are, 
strangely enough, so intellectualizing life that all our emo- 
tions are frittered away in day-dreaming and never tie up 
with action. When a real event demands action, it functions 
merely as a tale to stir the feelings for a moment. In such 
a state does the typical propagandist technic of modern cul- 
ture leave us. 

The church can gain little or nothing by adopting simi- 
lar methods. A verbal curriculum does not meet the problem 
—unless it be concluded that for our introverted emo- 
tional culture we must have also an introvert religion to 
match it. We cannot solve the problem of how to find mean- 
ing in life by trying to attach artificial meanings to what 
is essentially without such roots in reality as will give it a 
natural meaning. What is needed is not so much interpre- 
tation as struggle, and the reconstruction of our basic modes 
of living. Religion is being dried up and squeezed out just 
because life is being desiccated by cultural patterns which 
rob it of its personal dignity and significance. 

Well, then, what is to be done? I wish I knew. Verbal 
curricula certainly have an important part to play in helping 
to communicate to children the essential meanings of human 
experience. But they should provide facts and challenges to 
thought and suggestions of unfinished tasks, not stereotypes, 
whether true or false, of what our religion or our culture is. 
They should reflect the basic fact that life is a struggle or 
conflict ; and that peace of heart is to be won by fellowship 
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Mr. Bonsall Serves the 


International Council 


r. E. H. Bonsatt, Jr., Director of Young People’s 
M Work for the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School As- 
sociation, is now serving also as Acting Associate Director 
of Young People’s Work for the International Council. In 
this capacity he is Director of the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence of North America now being planned for Lakeside, 
Ohio, June 23-28. He gives about half time to the Inter- 
national Council in setting up this conference. Mr. Bonsall 
has had extended experience in planning and carrying 
through youth conferences of this sort. On account of re- 
ductions in staff of the International Council during the 
present year, it was necessary to secure additional help in 
setting up this important project and the International 
Council is fortunate in securing Mr. Bonsall for this im- 
portant task. 

The Pennsylvania State Association has very generously 
cooperated in making Mr. Bonsall’s time available under 
this arrangement for the period December 1, 1935 to June 
30, 1936. The State Association is in this way contributing 
greatly to the whole Christian youth movement in North 
America. } 


and victory, and the renewal of meaning and energy that 
issues from sin and defeat, when sin and defeat are seen as 
episodes in the universal process of world-building in which 
we are permitted to share. , 

God is not real to children, partly because he is not 
real to adults, and partly also because children are not told 
where he may be found, or how to recognize his handiwork 
when they see it. 

But more than words are needed if children are to be 
aided in meeting the peculiar problems of our generation. 
There is also needed the recovery of reality in the basic proc- 
esses of life itself. As we are now conducting our affairs, 
stultifying man’s most sacred heritage of creative control 
of the conditions of life, there is no place for a religion which 
is content with formulas and emotional exercises, no matter 
how aspiring these may be. When children see their elders 
seriously concerned with the basic conditions under which 
men now live, and actually engaged in the work of manag- 
ing affairs for the sake of life and not for the sake of their 
own profit, and can share in this divine-human enterprise, 
religion will once more take on significance, for they will 
then be able to see God at work in the way religious teaching 
says he works. 

But even a tiny bit of encouragement here and there 
would suffice to fan into flame the spark of religion that 
each child carries from his mother’s arms. If this should 
happen, perhaps we should need to take the children fully 
into our confidence, admit the crazy-quilt pattern of the 
world, invite them to share in its rebuilding, show them 
the type of contribution any one life-time or any one gen- 
eration might make to the long task ahead, and then be 
willing to learn from them, and to let them learn not only 
from the past but from the future. After all, the stake in the 
future is theirs and not ours, and, whether we who write 
textbooks and teach lessons like it or not, we and our 
little plays will soon pass off the stage. They must write 
and speak their own lines. Our job is to give them a chance 
to learn how. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


The World 
Convention 


in Oslo 


rily for the Twelfth World’s Sunday School Con- 

vention which is to be held in Oslo, Norway, July 6 
to 12. In view of the critical situation prevailing in many 
parts of Europe, as well as in other parts of the world, this 
representative gathering of religious education leaders from 
around the world promises to have unusual significance. 


Nig ete are proceeding very satisfacto- 


PROGRAM 


Four features of the Convention program are ready to 
be announced at this time. 

1. The general sessions will be held in Calmeyergatens 
Missionshus, the largest auditorium in Oslo. Its seating 
capacity is 3,200 which determines the total number of 
delegates who can be enrolled for the Convention. 

The Rt. Rev. Johan Lunde, Bishop Primate of the 
Church of Norway, will deliver the principal address of 
welcome; and the chief response will be given by Sir Harold 
‘Mackintosh, Bart., of Halifax, England, President of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. 

Dr. R. E. Diffendorfer, Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will give 
the address on “The Sunday School and the Missionary 
Task.” Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa will speak on “The Sunday 
School and Evangelism.” Rev. S. W. Hughes, Secretary 
of the National Free Church Council of England and 
Wales, will speak on “The Sunday School, Christian Broth- 
erhood, and World Peace.” The General Secretaries of the 
Association, Dr. Robert M. Hopkins of New York and 
Dr. James Kelly of Glasgow, will bring the messages on 
“The World’s Sunday School Association—Its Achieve- 
ments in the Past” and “The World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation—Its Challenge for the Future.” Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, Dean of the Yale Divinity School and Chairman of 
the World Council of the Association, will deliver the ad- 
dress on the Convention theme, ‘“Kristus Verdens Haap”’ 
(Christ, the Hope of the World). 

Each of the general sessions will have groups S represen- 
tatives from various fields bringing glimpses of the prog- 
ress of the work in their respective areas. 

2. There will be eleven simultaneous departmental con- 
ferences and seminar groups held during the afternoons. 
The leaders of these conferences are being secured from 
among outstanding workers chiefly in North America and 
Great Britain. , 
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The beginners’ department will be led by Miss Emily 
Pairman, of Glasgow, who has conducted a number of im- 
portant training classes for beginners’ workers throughout 
Great Britain, and Miss Mary Skinner, Director of the 
Children’s Division of the General Board of Christian 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The primary department leaders will be Miss Florence 
Taylor, of London, Senior Organizer for Sunday School 
Work in connection with the Anglican Church, and Miss 
Ione Catton, General Superintendent of the Michigan 
Council of Religious Education. 

The junior department leaders will be Miss Hive ee 
Spriggs, of London, and Miss Mary Alice Jones, Director 
of Children’s Work of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

The adolescent department leaders will be Rev. H. V. 
Capsey, of London, Secretary of the Methodist Church 
Sunday School Department, and, it is hoped, Rev. Richard 
Hoiland, Director of the Young People’s Division of the 
American Baptist Publication Society. 

The young people’s department leaders will be Rev. 
H. A. Hamilton, Secretary of the Young People’s Depart- 
ment of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and Rey. Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., Superintendent of Young 
People’s Division of the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Christian Education. 

The adult department leaders will be Miss Dorothy A. 
Cadbury, of Birmingham, England, who has been most 
active in the work of adult Christian education in England 
and Wales, and Dr. Merle N. English, Associate Secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education in the Local 
Church, Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The leadership training leaders will be Rev. George A. 
Mills, Secretary of the Scottish Sunday School Union for 
Christian education, and Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson, 
General Secretary of the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., assisted by Dr. 
J. C. K. Preus, Educational Director and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education of the National Lutheran 
Council of America. 

The group studying Sunday school lesson courses will be 
led by Dr. Basil A. Yeaxlee, of Oxford, and Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle. 

The group studying educational service for the Christian 
ministry will also be led by Dr. Weigle and Dr. Yeaxlee, 
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assisted by Dr. Chester §. Miao, Executive Secretary of the 
National Committee for Christian Religious Education in 
China. 

The group studying religious education in weekday 
schools will be led by Rev. A. W. Harrison, of London, 
Principal of Westminster College, and Rev. Walter M. 
Howlett, Secretary of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion of the Greater New York Federation of Churches. 

The group studying daily vacation Bible school work 
will be led by Miss Sarah E. Green, Assistant Secretary of 
Religious Education for Children, Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

3. The Council of Youth will be a unique feature of the 
Convention. It will be composed of one hundred and fifty 
chosen young people from among allocations to the respec- 
tive countries as follows: Norway, the entertaining country, 
75; Denmark, Sweden, Great Britain, and the United 
States, 15 each; Dominion of Canada, 4; European coun- 
tries combined, except Scandinavia, 6; the remainder from 
other parts of the world. 

Rev. Cameron P. Hall, Minister of the Presbyterian 
University Church and Student Center at the University 
of Wisconsin, is to be chairman of this Council. He will be 
assisted by Mr. A. J. Elliott, of the Y.M.C.A., Chicago; 
Rey. Edward H. Bonsall, Jr.; and W. A. Visser *t Hooft 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation in Geneva. 

The Youth Council will be housed in Fgellhang, a Mis- 
sionary College, near Oslo, where there are excellent ac- 
commodations both for residence and classroom work. Mem- 
bers of the Youth Council will receive bed and else) 
at a cost of Kr. 4 ($1.00) per day. 

4. The exhibit, which is always a prominent ae of 
World Conventions, will be displayed in a centrally located 
hall ordinarily used for exhibition purposes in Oslo. The 
general exhibit committee is Mr. Thomas J. Pringle, of 
London, General Manager of the National Sunday School 
Union; Mr. Pedersen, Director of the Educational Museum 
of Oslo, and Mr. Allan Sutherland, General Director of 
the Publication Department of the Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation, Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Associated 
with Mr. Sutherland in arranging for the North American 
exhibit are Dr. Grant Holtberg, General Manager of the 
United Lutheran Publication House, and Mr. Harvey E. 
Cressman, Business Manager of the American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. 

‘TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Four principal steamers will take the North American 
delegation to Oslo. The S.S. Scythia, sailing from New 
York on June 19, and the S.S. Antonia, from Montreal on 
the same day, will carry large groups of delegates who will 
go via Great Britain to Oslo. 

The S.S. Stavangerfjord, sailing from New York on June 
24, has already been booked almost to capacity for the dele- 
gation going direct to Oslo. 

The S.S. Bremen, sailing on July 1, will carry a group 


of one hundred New York public school teachers and others ” 


who cannot leave until after school closes on June 30. 
While they will not reach Oslo until July 8, two days af- 
ter the Convention has begun, their interest is so deep in 
the work of religious education that they want to have a 
part in this world gathering even for the shortened period. 

Arrangements have also been made for a limited number 
to go on the new S.S. Queen Mary, sailing from New York 
on June 24. Third class accommodations on this new Mis- 
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tress of the Seas may be had for the very economical sum of 
$188.00 for the round trip. Indeed, the steamship fares on 
all these official steamers are very reasonable. 

A most interesting series of pre-Convention tours has been 
arranged by the Association, including short visits in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Norway at very low cost. Eight post- 
Convention tours are announced for the delegates who 
desire to visit Europe following the adjournment of the 
Convention. Tour “A,” through Norway and England, 
and tour “B,” through Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, will be short tours returning to New York on July 
27 and August 4 respectively. Two excellent tours have 
been arranged through Scandinavia: tour “X,” which has 
already been booked to capacity, and tour “F.” These will 
feature the finest fjord scenery in Norway, including a trip 
to the North Cape, a view of the Midnight Sun, and the 
return via Sweden. Tour “C” and tour “E” will feature 
longer trips into the heart of Europe visiting, in addition 
to the Scandinavian capitals, the cities of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and France. Two tours have been arranged 
to include Soviet Russia. Tour “G,” the more extended 
tour, will include a trip across Russia as far south as the 
Black Sea and Crimea, returning via Poland, Berlin, Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Paris. A shorter tour will include three 
Scandinavian capitals, Leningrad, Moscow, Berlin, Cologne, 
and Paris. : 

Full announcement concerning these tours and all other 
travel arrangements will be sent upon request to the World’s 
Sunday School Association, 51 Madison Avenue, New York. 


REPRESENTATION 


The Oslo Convention will in all probability be the most 
representative of the various national units which consti- 
tute the World’s Sunday School Association of any of the 
Conventions that the Association has yet held. The Con- 
vention held in Glasgow in 1924, where fifty-four nations 
were represented, now holds the record, although the Los 
Angeles Convention in 1928 had the largest total enrolment, 
some eight thousand delegates. The delegation for Oslo © 
is now in process of formation and already enrolments have 
come from practically all the countries of Europe; from 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria in the Near East; from India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Siam, China, Korea, Japan, and the Phil- 
ippines in the Far East; from Liberia; Belgian Congo, An- 
gola, the Rhodesian colonies, and the Union of South Africa 
in Africa; from Mexico, Puerto Rico, Brazil, Argentina. 
Chile, and Colombia in Latin America; as well as from 
Australia, New Zealand, and many other parts of the world. 

The North American delegation is now being enrolled. 
The allotment to the United States and Canada is seven 
hundred, of whom seventy will come from Canada. The 
delegation from the United States has reached the half-way 
mark at the present time. 


Mother and Daughter Week 
May 10-17, 1936 


The pamphlet The Mother and Daughter Observance 
contains suggestions for use in Mother and Daughter 
events. Price 15 cents. Worship services and song sheets 
for banquets at one cent, or 75 cents for 100. Sample set of 
all materials, 20 cents. Order from the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. 
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Christian Youth Conference 
Lakeside-on-Lake-Erie, Lakeside, Ohio 


June 23-28, 1936 


EN’ years ago Christian young people of North 

America gathered at Birmingham. Six years ago they 

met at Toronto. Iwo years ago they were at Lake 
Geneva. Now it is to be—Lakeside, Ohio, 1936! Young 
people of the churches and Christian agencies of the United 
States and Canada have come to look forward to the fel- 
lowship, hard work, and vision of these gatherings. 


PURPOSE 


Two years ago young people of the churches and other 
Christian agencies and their leaders projected the new 
United Youth Movement, “Christian Youth Building a 
New World.” That movement has made such rapid prog- 
ress that it has seemed imperative to call together. repre- 
sentative and carefully selected Christian young people from 
all parts of North America to consider and to share in the 
next steps in its development. So, the purpose of this con- 
ference is: 


To secure the contribution of young people themselves in 
the further development of the movement; 

To work out with young people methods by which the com- 
mon aims and the essential procedures of the movement can 
be carried out in the areas for which these young people are 
responsible; 

To develop plans of action by which the ideals of the move- 
ment can be made effective in our world; 

To give these representative young people a sense of fellow- 
ship with those of similar purpose in other Christian agencies. 


PROGRAM 


Discussion groups will form the center of the conference 


‘procedure. Each morning and afternoon will be given over 


to these groups and the last days will find the various groups 
bringing suggestions for Christian social action to the entire 
conference. Plans are being made for the following groups: 

Developing a Personal Christian Life. 

Helping Others to Be Christian. 

Building a Warless World. 

Creating a Christian Economic Order. 

Christian World Outreach. 

Preparation for Home and Marriage. 

A Christian use of Leisure Time. 

Discovering a New Patriotism. 

A Christian and the Use of Beverage Alcohol. 

Breaking Down Race Barriers. 

There will be many opportunities during the conference 
for worship. Some of the worship experiences will be planned 
carefully ahead of time to fit in with the major interests of 
the program, and some, we hope, will arise spontaneously 
from challenging situations, discussions, and- decisions. 

Each day there will 
be a period devoted to 
various types of leisure- 
time activities. The 
schedule will also pro- 
vide free time for 
worth-while personal 
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Platform addresses before the whole conference by widely- 
known religious leaders will be an important feature of 
the program. = 


LEADERS 


Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan will be present for part of 
the conference. Kirby Page will lead one of the discussion 
groups and address the entire conference twice. Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling will have just returned from a trip around the 
world and will speak on the youth of the world. Pro- 
fessor Edward A. Steiner will be there. To list all the dis- 
cussion and resource leaders would take more space than 
this announcement can spare. 


DELEGATES 


Delegates will come from every part of the United 
States and Canada. Quotas have been released to all denom- 
inational youth groups; to the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
in their community, college,-and older youth groups; to the 
state and provincial councils of Christian education; to the 
International Society of Christian Endeavor; and to many 
other agencies. 

Full information may be secured from Mr. E. H. Bon- 
sall, Jr., Conference Director, 1511 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

Cost 


There will be a registration fee of $5.00, payable in ad- 
vance. Rates for board and room will be: $1.90 per day, 
$2.15 per day, and $2.40 per day. Prices vary according to 
the room and the number of persons occupying a room. 

Descriptive materials will be issued from time to time and 
registration blanks will be sent to denominational and other 
agency headquarters in 
the United States and 
Canada. 

This conference will 
be the most significant 
step yet taken in de- 
veloping the United 
Youth Movement. 
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In Search of Better Films 
What Are the Facts? 


OR a number of years the Journal has carried in each 

issue as a special service to its readers, a page of brief 

evaluations of current films. These reviews have re- 
ported the judgment of a committee of qualified men and 
women, of the National Film Estimate Service, who are 
in no way connected with the motion picture industry. 


CurRENT Fitm ESTIMATES 


A study of these film reviews as published in the Journal 
during the calendar year 1935 shows some interesting facts. 
From 28 to 41 estimates appeared in each of the 11 issues of 
the Journal, the total number of films reviewed being 346. 
Each film is given a rating for adults, for young people, and 
for children, as may be seen from the Current Film Esti- 


mates on page 33 of this issue. If the ratings of the 346 films. 


are classified under three headings, Good, Fair or Doubtful, 
and Poor, for each of the three age groups, we have the re- 
sults shown in tabular form below. 


Fai 

Good Dau Poor 

Age Group 

Ratings Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
. Adults TOS) ||| Bne2e) e175 aesOnOn | 63 Tmo 
Young People Oe Wshe soy || ree || Beye SRouS lectern 
Children 30 Seg || GS || Sita | OR NGL yale 


In the case of each of the age-group ratings, the propor- 
tion of films regarded as only fair or of doubtful value ex- 
ceeds the proportion of good films. The estimates of the 
value of films for both young people and children show that 
poor films outnumber the good films. In the rating of films 
as to their value for children, the poor films appear eight 
times as frequently as the good films, the per cent of films 
rated as poor being more than twice that of films classified 
either as good or as fair or of doubtful value. 

The National Film Estimate Service indicates its special 
recommendations of films and these are printed in the Jour- 
nal in bold face type. In studying these special recommenda- 
tions for the year 1935 we find that only 23, or 6.7 per cent, 
of the 346 films were rated as good for all three age groups; 
37 others, or 10.7 per cent, were specially recommended for 
adults; 68 others, or 19.7 per cent, received a special recom- 
mendation because of their suitability for audiences of young 
people or of young people and adults; 5 other films, or 1.4 
per cent, received special recommendations as being good 
for groups of young people and children. 

A total of 213, or 61.6 per cent, of the 346 films received 
no special recommendation from the National Film Esti- 
mate Service: Forty-three, or 12.4 per cent, of all films were 
rated as poor for all age groups. 


Tue Movigs AND THE PROBLEM OF WAR AND PEACE 

Let us now study the movie situation with reference to a 
specific field of human interest and deep concern. Are the 
movies today an instrument of propaganda for militarism? 
Such an accusation is frequently heard, and if sustained by 
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facts, is a serious one, for the movies are seen by approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 persons each week. About two-thirds of 
the American people are exposed to the influence of the 
cinema fifty-two times a year. 

Here we need to study not only feature pictures and so- 
called films of short subjects, but more especially the news- 
reels. Newsreels, of course, are expected to report the world- 
wide happenings of the day. The war in Ethiopia has served 
as front page news and as legitimate material for the mo- 
tion picture screen. But, granted all this, the question still 
remains whether the oft repeated scenes of war maneuvers, 
battleships passing in review, airplanes in battle formation, 
exercises in the use of gas masks by civilians are just news 
or subtle war propaganda. Moreover, we are no longer in 
the days of the silent picture, and the comments of the nar- 
rator as the newsreel is shown need to be carefully watched ; 
is he in fact an impartial reporter of current events, or does 
he insist on adding his own or his employer’s opinions and 
prejudices? . 

The Motion Picture Department of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War, 532 Seventeenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., issues a “Bulletin on Current 
Films” in which the movies are evaluated in terms of atti- 
tudes expressed toward war. Both favorable and unfavor- 
able criticisms are given. The National Council states, “We 
are trying to lessen the amount of war-inciting propaganda 
on the screen by carefully watching all films that are made, 
and sending out to all who wish to cooperate semi-monthly 
‘Bulletins on Current Films’—brief comments on news- 
reels and features as they apply to war and peace, with sug- 
gestions for action towards making the screen reflect ade- 
quately the nation-wide demand for peace.” . 

A cursory examination of these bulletins issued during 
the last eight months of the past year reveals the fact that of 
21 news reels or sections of newsreels commented upon 13 
were given approval, and 8 were labelled as questionable or 
as having a distinctly negative influence. Feature films and 
short subjects that were reviewed generally received a nega- 
tive rating. Bulletin No. 13, of December 10, 1935, sum- 
marizes: 


As 1935 draws to a close, in taking stock of this past year’s 
film productions from the peace and war angle, it is obvious 
that the scales still lean heavily on the side of militarism. 
Although the year has witnessed two excellent exposes of the 
war makers’ strategy—“The President Vanishes” and “The 
Man Who Reclaimed His Head’—nevertheless, whatever in- 
fluence they have exerted is far outweighed by the bad influence 
of an avalanche of such jingoistic films as “West Point of the 
Air,’ “Murder in the Fleet,’ “Annapolis Farewell,” “Ship- 
mates Forever,” “Born for Glory,” “The Last Outpost”—to 


_name a few. 


Wuat To Do 


The question naturally arises, What should movie patrons 
do to bring about the production and exhibition of better 
films. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt recently told of receiving 
a letter from a person who wanted the Government to ‘“‘do 
something about newsreels which tend to cause distrust 
between nations.”’ Mrs. Roosevelt replied: 


(Continued on page 40) 
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“Worship 


A Dramatic Service of “Worship 


N AN endeavor to become more con- 
scious of the enduring presence of 
God, and to have an enlarged vi- 

sion of him, the juniors and intermedi- 
ates in our church have delved into the 
meaning of worship. 

Their study has led them to retrace 
the steps of the ancient Hebrew race 
as it sought the “hill of the Lord” to 
worship Jehovah with psalms and 
burnt offerings. It has led them to an 
appreciation of the art of formal wor- 
ship today. The burnt offerings of our 
ancestors have been replaced by stew- 
ardship, sacrifice, and personal dedica- 
tion; but those psalms which were sung 
antiphonally thousands of years ago are 
today just as effectual in singing praise 
to God as they were then. And the 
praise of the Most High leads us just 
as surely to a consciousness of our own 
shortcomings as it led the psalmist in 
ancient days. ' 

In our worship we find our mood 
changing successively from praise to 
humility, from humility to a realization 
of our own moral responsibilities. 
Thence, if we seek God’s guidance and 


listen as he speaks to us, we are il- 


lumined; and illumination results in 
personal dedication to him who speaks 
to each heart: 


“T gave My life for thee, 
What hast thou given for Me?” 


It was with these thoughts in mind 
that the pageant “Worship” was pre- 
pared. 


Characters 


Two ANTIPHONAL LEApeErs, A and B 

HumMILItTy 

STEWARDSHIP 

BEARER OF THE BIBLE 

Two or THREE CHoIR GIRLS 

DEDICATION 

Four READERS 

Ten Boys AND Girts. These are di- 
vided into Groups A and B. 


Order of Service 


Processiona: “Worship the Lord in the 
Beauty of Holiness” 
(The entire cast marches in singing. 
They remain standing until conclu- 
sion of hymn when they are seated) 


* Church Secretary, ‘Seventh Baptist Church, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


April, 1936 


By Grace Evans* 


Catt To WorsHIP (by the minister): 

O come, let us worship and bow 

down, 

Let us kneel before the Lord our 

Maker, 

For He is our God. 

Hymn Response: “Holy Is the Lord” 

PRAYER (by the minister): 
Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspira- 
tion of thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
perfectly love thee, and worthily mag- 
nity thy Holy Name, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(Lights are turned out. With tap- 
ers, LrapErRS A and B enter stage, left 
and right. They light the candles and 
return to places below the stage where 
they remain standing during the pag- 
eant. Footlights on.) 

Leaver A. Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found: 

Leaver B. Call ye upon him while he 
is near. 

Leaver A. The Lord is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him, 

Leaver B. To all that call upon him in 
truth. 

Group A. O come, let us sing unto the 
Lord: 

Group B. Let us make a joyful noise to 
the rock of our salvation. 

Group A. Let us come before his pres- 
ence with thanksgiving, 

Group B. And make a joyful noise unto 
him with psalms. 

Group A. The Lord is a great God, 

Group B. And a great King above all 
gods, 

Group A. In his hand are the deep 
places of the earth: 

Group B. The strength of the hills is 
his also, 


Group A. The sea is his, and he made 


it: 

Group B. And his hands formed the dry 
land. 

Group A. O come, let us worship and 
bow down; 

Group B. Let us kneel before the Lord 
our Maker 

Group A. For he is our God 

Group B. And we are the people of his 
pasture and the sheep of his hand. 

Leaver ‘A. God is a spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth. 

Leaper B. O sing unto the Lord a new 
song; 

Leaver A. Sing unto the Lord, all the 
earth, 

Leaper B. Sing unto the Lord, bless his 

_ name; 

Leaper A. Show forth his salvation from 
day to day, 


Leaver B. Declare his glory among the 
heathen, 

Leaver A. His wonders among all peo- 
ple, 

Leavers A and B. For the Lord is great 
and greatly to be praised. 

Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament” (rs¢ 
stanza only) 

Group A. O Lord, our Lord, how ex- 
cellent is thy name in all the earth, 
Group B. Who hast set thy glory above 

the heavens. 

Group A. When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, 
What is man that thou art mindful of 
him? 

Group B. And the son of man that thou 
visitest him? 

LerapEr A. The goodness of God leadeth 
to repentance. 

Houmiuity (entering slowly, left, with 
downcast head): “Have mercy upon 
me, O God,” (She kneels in repentance 
at the base of the steps, left, remaining 
thus during the pageant.) 

Leaper A. Have mercy upon me, O God, 
according to thy lovingkindness, 

Leaver B. According unto the multitude 
of thy tender mercies, blot out my 
transgressions. 

Leaper A. Wash me thoroughly from 
mine iniquity and cleanse me from my 
sin. 

Leaver B. For I acknowledge my trans- 
gressions and my sin is ever before me. 

Leaver A. Who shall ascend unto the 
hill of the Lord, or who shall stand in 
his holy place? 

Leaver B. He that hath clean hands and 
a pure heart; who hath not lifted up 
his soul unto vanity, nor sworn de- 
ceitfully. 

Group A. Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, 

Group B. And renew a right spirit 
within me; 

Group A. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation, 

Group B. And uphold me with thy free 
spirit. 

Hymn Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” 

Leaver A. The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and before honor 
goeth humility. 

Leaver B. What doth the Lord require 
of thee but to do justly and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy 
God? 

Leaper A. The sacrifices of God are a 
broken spirit. 

Groups A and B. A broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise. 

Leaver B. Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us that 
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we should be called the Sons of God? 

Group A. Bless the Lord, O my soul; 

Group B. And all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. 

Group A. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all his benefits; 

Group B. Who redeemeth thy life from 
destruction, who crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness and tender mercies. 

Groups A and B. Thanks be unto God 
for his unspeakable gift. 

Leaver B. Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise. 

Group A. Be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name. 

Group B. For the Lord is good; his 
mercy is everlasting; 

Group A. And his truth endureth to all 
generations. 

Group B. Ascribe unto the Lord the 
glory due unto his Name; 

Groups A and B. Bring an offering and 
come into his courts; Freely ye have 
received, freely give. Every man ac- 
cording as he hath purposed in his 
heart, so let him give; not grudgingly 
nor of necessity; for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. 

(Enter STEWARDSHIP, right. She places 
a little box containing the tithe on the 
lower step, right, and kneels there.) 

READER I (standing in her place): 

We open here our treasures and our gifts; 
And some of it is gold, 

And some is frankincense, 

And some is myrrh, 

For some has come from plenty, 

Some from joy, 

And some from deepest sorrow of the soul. 
But thou, O God, dost know this gift is love, 


Our pledge of peace, our promise of good will. 
Accept the gift and all the life we bring. 


(This may be spoken to a soft musical ac- 
companiment ) 


Leaver A. God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in 
trouble. 

Leaver B. Therefore will we not fear, 
though the earth be removed, and 
though the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care” 

READER 2 (standing in her place): 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 

From whence cometh my help, 

My help cometh from the Lord 

Who made heaven and earth. 

He will not suffer thy foot to be moved; 

He that keepeth thee will not slumber, 

Behold he that keepeth Israel 

Will neither slumber nor sleep. 

The Lord is thy keeper; 

The Lord is thy shade upon thy right hand. 

The sun shall not smite thee by day 

Nor the moon by night. 

The Lord will keep thee from all evil; 

He will keep thy going out and thy com- 

ing in, 

From this time forth and forever more. 
Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 

Past” (rst stanza only) 


BEARER OF THE BiBLE (entering, left, 
and carrying an open Bible as though 


reading from it): “Open thou my eyes,. 


that I may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law. Thy word have I hid in 
my heart, that I might not sin against 
thee.” 

Lraper A. Thy word is a lamp unto my 
feet and a light upon my path. 
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Leaver B. Blessed are they that keep 
his testimonies, that seek him with the 


whole heart. 

Hymn: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden” 
(Use only the stanza beginning “Thy 
word is like a starry host”) 

READER 3. 


Truth and beauty glow from this old Book 
Like tall white tapers set to light the way 
Oh, hearts distressed and burdened, if we look, 
There is a light for every darkened day, 
Here in the living truth, before our eyes 
To cheer and comfort and to make us wise. 


These are the words of others who have 
known 

Great tribulation—whose bright faith was lit 

Out in the dark and there with God alone, 

They found his love—the power and strength 
of it; 

They found his everlasting arms and laid 

Their burdens in them, and were unafraid.’ 


(Enter Cuoir Girts and Depica- 
TION singing “Open My Eyes That 
I May See.” At the close of the hymn 
the cross is faintly illumined.) 

READER 4. 


Jesus said, I am the light of the world. 

That was the true light that lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. 

In Him was life and the life was the light 
of men; 

But men loved darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds were evil. : 
The people that sit in darkness have seen a 

great light, 

The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, 

Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel, but on a lampstand, and it giveth 
light unto all that are in the house. 

Ye are the light of the world— 

Arise, shine, for thy light hath come, and 
the glory af the Lord is risen upon thee. 
For behold the darkness shall cover the earth, 

and gross darkness the people; 

But the Lord shall arise upom thee, and the 
glory shall be seen upon thee. 

And the Gentiles shall come to thy light and 
kings to the brightness of thy rising. 

For God who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 

He was a burning and a shining light. 

Send out Thy light and Thy truth; let them 
lead me; 

Let them bring me to Thy holy hill. 


Quiet Music. “The Lord Is in His 
Holy Temple” : 
Lraprer A. Where there is no vision the 

people perish. 

Leaver B. Keep thou our eyes upon thy 
cross. 

Leavers A and B. For God commendeth 
his love toward us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us. 
He was wounded for our transgres- 
sions and was bruised by our iniquities. 

All we, like sheep, have gone astray; 
we have turned everyone to his own 
way, and the Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquity of us all— 

_ He bore the sins of many and made 
intercession for the transgressors. 

Groups A and B. God forbid that I 
should glory save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son that who- 
soever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

Cuorr Girts: “When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross” (Tune, “Ham- 
burg,” Stanzas 1, 2, and 4. At the be- 


* Used by permission of the author, Grace Noll 
Crowell. 


ginning of the fourth stanza, DEDICA- 

TION moves slowly forward, eyes fixed 

upon the cross, mounts the steps, and 

kneels at the foot of the cross. The 

cross glows brightly now as she begins 

her reading.) 

DEDICATION : 

Lord God, you gave this gift into my keep- 
ing! 

Life in its fullest and its loveliest— 

Out of the silence, when the stars were sleep- 
ing, 7 

Your miracle once more made manifest! 

Ignoring human frailties that stumble 

Against a strength they cannot understand,— 

The gift of Life—ah, well may I be humble! 

Unstained and whole, you laid it in my hand. 


Through the dark shadows that around me 
cluster, 

Crowding the way—Lord God, teach me to do 

Nothing to dim its clear and perfect lustre, 

Nothing to mar the beauty wrought by you! 

The gift of Life—replete with work and 
dreaming 

And the swift passion of my heart’s desire— 

Help me to give it back to you, still gleaming 

In all the splendor of its primal fire !* 


Hymn Response: “Into My Heart” 
(As the response is sung, the foot- 
lights go off. The response is repeated 
on the chimes, during which time the 
cross lights go out and the candles are 
extinguished. The stage is in absolute 
darkness as the last few notes of the 
chimes are heard.) i 


Production Notes 

The stage setting is simple. In the 
center back are steps covered with white 
muslin. On either side, at a distance of 
three or four feet, is placed.a single 
candelabrum. On the wall several feet 
above the steps is mounted a white mus- 
lin-covered cross. This is so constructed 
that it contains five electric light bulbs— 
one at each end, and one in the center. 
These should be wired on two circuits 
in order that four bulbs may be lighted 
at one time and one lighted at another 
so that the cross may glow faintly, and 
then more brightly. Footlights. Below the 
stage at either side are placed chairs in 
which Groups A and B sit facing each 
other to make antiphonal responses. 
READERS I and 3 are seated with Group 
A; Reapers 2 and 4, with Group B. 

Properties: A gold box for Steward- 
shies a Bible; tapers for Leaders A and 


Costumes: Leapers A and B wear 
wine colored robes with straw colored 
surplices. HumItity wears a grey robe 
with thin grey head-covering. The BEArR- 
ER OF THE BrBLe wears a loose robe in 
two shades of blue. STEWARDSHIP wears 
orange and yellow. The CHorr Girts are 
in garments of peach, green, lavendar 
with surplices of white voile. DEDICATION 
wears a flowing robe of white voile with 
white surplice. She should stand in the 
background behind colored footlights 
while the choir sings; and it is only as 
she moves forward toward the cross that 
her robe appears white. 

Norr.—It is important that the poses 
taken by the characters as they go on 
the stage be retained during the major 
portion of the pageant. It is not until the 
cross is illumined that the eyes of all 
are fixed upon it. 


? Catherine Parmenter. Source unknown. 
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Suggestions for Building 


MAY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR May: Friends All Over the 
W orld 


For the Leader 


Primary children are still inclined to 
be interested pretty much in themselves 
and their own immediate circle of family, 
friends, and playmates. This is only natu- 
ral because they have not yet grown very 
far away from’ the self-centeredness of 
babyhood and early childhood. The pri- 
mary leader will wish, however, to be 
ever on the watch for those opportunities 
to widen that circle of interest to include 
children of other races and conditions, 
and this becomes possible in the consider- 
ation of some such theme as we are sug- 
gesting for this month’s worship experi- 
ences. 

_ Children are always interested in other 
children, and the strongest appeal to 
world friendship may be made in the dis- 
covery and appreciation that children all 
over the world have similar experiences 
in home and school and play. Since Moth- 
ers’ Day comes on the second Sunday, it 
will be appropriate to think of the home 
life of all children who treasure the love 
and care of mothers and fathers. Fortu- 
nately, too, little children are not yet 
handicapped with the race prejudice so 
common to adults. A child with a black 
or brown or yellow face will make just 
as good a friend and playmate as another 
white child. It is hoped that through the 
worship experiences of this month the 
primary leader may be able to guide her 
children to the realization that all the 
children of the world are God’s children, 
and that he desires them to be friends of 
Jesus and friends of each other. 

With these thoughts in mind, we sug- 
gest the following emphasis for each Sun- 
day: 

First SunpAy: We Are God’s Chil- 
dren. 


SeconpD SUNDAY: God’s Children at 


Home. 

Tuirp SUNDAY: God’s Children at 
School. 

FourtH SUNDAY: God’s Children at 
Play. 


FirtH Sunpay: Friends All Over the 
W orld. 

Since primary worship experiences are 
more meaningful if they grow out natu- 
rally from the activity of the children in 
and outside the department, we are list- 
ing a number. 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
1. Dramatizing stories or incidents of 


child life in other lands. 
2. Listening to and telling stories about 
children of other races and conditions. 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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Sharing what has been learned in public 
school. 

3. Discovering and learning verses 
from the Bible which tell how God’s chil- 
dren should act. 

4. Looking at pictures of children of 
all lands at home, school, and play. 

5. Discovering what gifts we receive 
from people of other races. 

6. Making posters or a wall frieze or 
a booklet to illustrate some world friend- 
ship song or verse: such as, “Children of 
the World at Home, School, and Play” 
or “Friends All Over the World.” 

7. Learning world friendship songs and 
poems. 

8. Playing games children 
lands play. 

g. Making a village or home scene of 
some children in another land. 

10. Discussing ways in which we may 
help the children of the world to be 
friends of Jesus and God’s children. 

11. Making a collection or exhibit of 
curios, objects, or flags from other coun- 
tries. 

12. Sharing knowledge of friends in 
other lands with another group of chil- 
dren. 

13. Composing poems or prayers about 
being friends of all God’s children. 

14. Planning and carrying out some 
world friendship project, such as sending 
greetings, exchanging gifts, planning a 
party, and so forth, either for children in 
a far-away land or for some foreign chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


SONGS: 
“A Whisper Song’) ® % 5 
“Friends”? 
“God’s Children’) 4 
“Children of One Father’) 3 
“The World Is a Wonderful Home”? 
“My Work”? 
“Jesus Wants All of His Children’? 
“The World Children for Jesus” 5 
“Friends All Over the World”? 
“Our Father, as We Start the Day’? 
“Happy at Work”? 
“Our Thanks for Friends’? 
“The Father’s Care” 


SCRIPTURE VERSES: 


‘Forget not to show love unto strangers.”— 
Hebrews 13:24 

“A friend loveth 
17:17a 

“Suffer the little children to come unto me.”— 
Mark 10:16 

“Let us love one another.”—1 John 4:7 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them.”— 
Matthew 7:12 

“Be ye~ kind 


in other 


at all times.’’—Proverbs 


one to another.”—Ephesians 
4:32a 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
Matthew 22:39b 

“All nations shall serve him.””"—Psalm 72 :11b 
* “Tet us work that which is good toward all 
men.”—Galatians 6:10 


“God so loved the world, 
only son.”—John 3:16 

“T have called you friends.”—John 15:15 

“Ye are my friends, if ye do the things which 
I command you.”’—John 15:14 

“O Lord, thou art our Father.”—Isaiah 64:8 


PIcTURES: 


“The Hope of the World,” Copping. 

“Jesus and the Children,” Bella Vichon, 
Tarrant, Roeders, and so forth. 
(Any good picture showing Jesus and 
the children.) 

A Picture Book of Children around the 
W orld, by O. T. Johnston, Harter 
Publishing Co., Cleveland. 10 cents. 

A Picture Book of Houses around the 
W orld, by O. T. Johnston, Harter 
Publishing Co., Cleveland. 10 cents. 

Pictures of child life in many lands 
from magazines such as the National 
Geographic, from the Graded Pic- 
ture Sets, and so forth. 

Picture ‘sheets on various countries, 
Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 25 cents each. 


that he gave his 


STORIES: - 
“How the Artist Forgot Four Colors,” 


in Missionary Stories for Little 
Folks, Applegarth. 
“Tommy’s Birthday,’ in The Chil- 


dren's Story Garden. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) 

“The Children’s League of Nations,” 
in The Children’s Story Caravan, 
Broomell. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Friends in Strange Garments, Upjohn. 

The Twin Series of books, Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. 

Stories in various Graded Courses on 
world friendship among the children 
of all lands. 


Suggested Program for May 3 


WorsHip THOUGHT FOR THE Day: We 


Are God’s Children 
This is only a suggestion of what might 
be done. 

FEeLLowsuiP: As the children begin to ar- 
rive in their department room, they will 
soon discover that a setting has already 
been planned for them. On the brows- 
ing table there may be some picture 
books of children of other lands, story 
books, or some curios or objects about 
which their curiosity will immediately 
be aroused. A leader should be near 
to answer whatever questions the chil- 
dren may need help in answering. The 
pianist may wish to guide a small group 
of the children in discovering some of 
the songs about children of other lands 
they already know. Another group may 
wish to arrange a little worship center, 
placing the familiar picture by Copping, 
“The Hope of the World,” on a small 
table, with a cover, and white candles 
at either side. When the group seems 
ready for worship, the pianist may play. 
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Quiet Music: “Thinking of God”? 
CoNVERSATION will follow naturally as 
to some of the things the children have 
been discovering among the pictures, 
curios, or books they have been look- 
ing at. The leader will help the chil- 
dren to see that although they may 
seem so different, the children of all 
lands are really very much alike, and 
that they give us many things just, as 
we may give them some things. Is there 
any song we know which tells about the 
little children of different lands? 
Sone: “Children of One Father”? $ 
ConverRSATION: If we are all children of 
one Father and God loves all the chil- 
dren in the world, how do you suppose 
he wants us to act toward them? (This 
may lead to a discovery of some of the 
Bible verses the children may remem- 
ber that express Christian attitudes. 
Suggestions will be found under “Mat- 
erials That Will Enrich Worship.’’) 
Story: “After All” 


Father Lum came home from the city one 
afternoon with the greatest news. His eyes 
sparkled, and he looked most pleased about 
something. Small Brother, who had a capacity for 
finding out things ahead of time, knew something 
was about to happen, though he little dreamed 
what it was, or how it was to change everything 
for the Lum family. 

So when they sat down for dinner all eyes 
were on Father Lum. Even grandmother watched 
her son’s face eagerly. Only mother ‘seemed quiet 
and composed. But then no doubt she knew 
something of what it was all about. For Father 
Lum did not keep secrets from his wife. 

However, it was not polite for a Chinese 
child to speak first or ask too many questions. 
So Plum Blossom and Small Brother sat on the 

edees of their little chairs and scarcely dared 
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lower their eyes to their rice-bowls lest they 
not be ready when it came. 

At last, after the polite greetings were over, 
Father Lum addressed himself to grandmother. 
“Most honorable mother,” he said, ‘do you re- 
member the small trees which our country dug 
up by the roots and sent to America to grow in 
the soil of another country” 

“Ah,” sighed grandmother, guessing what was 
coming. “And many of them withered and could 
not grow in the foreign soil.” 

“And others grew, blossomed, and bore fine 
fruit,” reminded Father Lum. To which grand- 
mother slowly nodded her head. 

“It is this, my beloved family,” Father Lum 
went on. ‘“‘My company wants to send me to 
America to live, to care for some of the business 
there. Like the trees, I must take you, roots and 
all, and transplant you in another soil.” 

Mother Lum raised her eyes to father’s. She 
slightly nodded her head. Anyone could -see that 
it didn't matter where mother was, so long as 
father was there too. Plum Blossom cried, ‘‘Oh, 
Father!"’ It was all she could think to say. She 
had heard so much of America, Now to be going 
there seemed too wonderful to be true. Small 
Brother kicked his little silk-slippered feet back 
and forth. It was his way of showing happiness. 
Of course he scarcely knew what it was all about. 
But somehow he was sure it was something very 
nice. It was only grandmother who seemed un- 
happy over the news. And so Plum Blossom and 
Small Brother were particularly attentive to her 
during the busy days that followed. 

There was everything to be disposed of. The 
house and all the furniture must be sold. Only 
the ancestor pictures were to be carried with them 
on the ship, together with a few household ar- 
ticles and such personal belongings as they could 
not get along without. Then came the day when 
they went to the city to buy their new clothes, 
American ones, so different from the ones they 
were used to wearing. Plum Blossom giggled at 
the funny pleated skirts which barely covered her 
knees. And Small Brother looked too queer when 
he tried to walk around the store with his shoes 
which were made of leather instead of soft 
silk. Grandmother was the only one who did 
not buy the foreign clothes. She declared that she 
could not be seen in anything but the long silk 
trousers and jacket which she had always worn. 

At last they were on the great ship waving 
good-bye to China. Plum Blossom held Small 
Brother’s hand tightly as they moved away from 
the land. It was almost as bad as saying good- 
bye to Sui Sing, her best friend. But soon they 
were scampering after father, exploring the 
mysteries of the ship, and forgetting all that they 
had left behind. 

The America which greeted Plum Blossom was 
far different from the fairy-land she had dreamed 
about. It was noisy, and hard to walk on, and 
got in one’s way. And, she soon found out, it was 
not exactly friendly. Though they stayed at a 
nice hotel until father could find them a house to 
live in, Plum Blossom found herself holding 
tightly to Small Brother’s hand whenever they 
went out, and even his eyes grew dark and 
wondering at this noisy, always-in-a-hurry coun- 
try. 

Grandmother would nod her head sadly. She 
refused even to look out of the window. But 
mother would say, “As soon as father finds us 
a house, everything will be all right again.” 

But father could not seem to find a house. 
Those he looked at, the nicer ones which com- 
pared with the one they had lived in in China, 
could not be had, though he told the agents he 
had plenty of money to pay for them. At last 
these men had to tell Father Lum that he could 
not live in certain neighborhoods because the 
Americans did not want Chinese people there. 
So that was it! He would have to take a little 
squeezed-between-two old house in a poor section 
of the town. 

But Father and Mother Lum made the house 
look clean and pretty before they brought grand- 
mother, and the two little Lums. They had to 
clean it themselves. No one would work for 
them. ‘“‘Chinks!” they were called when they 
asked at the agency for someone td scrub floors. 
However, it was done now. The new furniture 
was set in place. The ancestor pictures and some 


-tapestries were hung and the bric-a-brac which 


they had brought from China set about. It was 
all very nice so long as one stayed indoors. Out- 
side it was very noisy, and not very clean. 
School frightened Plum Blossom even more. 
To think of it! No one could speak Chinese! And 
because of that, and because she could not un- 
derstand English, she was put in the very first 
grade with little folks not much bigger than 


Small Brother. Oh, it was lonely! If it hadn't 
been for Miss Fanny, the teacher, Plum Blossom 
couldn’t have gone there. For Miss Fanny under-+ 
stood. She stayed after school to help Plum 
Blossom with the hard words. Gradually they 
got so they could tell each other things. Miss 
Fanny lived in the country. She came back and 
forth on the train. It was nice in the country. 
Would Plum Blossom like to go with her some- 
time? Plum Blossom would if Father and Mother 
Lum approved. ‘ 
So Miss Fanny went to visit the Lums, and 
saw what a miserable house they lived in, and 
what a miserable street. She talked with Mother 
and Father Lum, for they understood her. Yes, 
Plum Blossom was to go on Friday after school. 
The rest of the Lum family were to come for 
Sunday dinner, and to take her home. Oh, what 
a glorious adventure that would be! When 
Small Brother learned that he was to be in- 
cluded in part of it, he turned a somersault, al- 
most landing feet up in Miss Fanny’s lap. 
Going along on the train Plum Blossom flat- 
tened her nose against the window. When they 
had left the noisy city behind, she looked at 
everything eagerly. “Oh,” she said. “Oh! Oh!” 
“What is it?” asked Miss Fanny. : 
“It is more like China!” Plum Blossom cried. 
“There are fields and trees, and pretty houses.” 
Plum Blossom had heard that Miss Fanny had 
a small sister. But she little dreamed that she 
would be about her own age, and eager to be 
her friend. All Saturday they played together, 
laughing at each other’s funny words, and play- 
ing each other’s games. hes 
“Tt must be nice in China,” Peggie said that 
night when they were slipping into bed. 
“Ah,” said Plum Blossom. It was all she 
could say. She had been so lonely for it—lonely 
until today. ‘ 
The next afternoon when the Lum family 
came, Miss Fanny made a great announcement. 
She pulled aside the pretty curtains and pointed 
out of the window. “‘Do you see that house over 
there?” she said 5 
All eyes were turned to a pretty white house 
with green shutters not far from Miss Fanny’s. 
There were big trees around it and a garden. 
It was a happy-looking place. It said, “Come and 
live here.” 
“That house,” said Miss Fanny, “‘is for sale. 
Wouldn't you like to live in it? T know Mr. 
Brown would be glad to sell it to you, and we 
would be so happy to have you for our neigh- 
bors. Mr. Lum could go to the city on the 
train. Plum Blossom could go to the little school 
with Peggie.” ] 
So it was that in a few weeks Plum Blossom 
and Peggie were neighbors. Small Brother even 
had a puppy to love and chase. Grandmother 
now looked contentedly out of the window as she 
sat embroidering a silk coat for Miss Fanny's 
birthday. 
Even at school, with Peggie to guide her, 
Plum Blossom was happy. Boys and girls were 
friendly and soon loved her. She taught them 
her games, and shared with them her Chinese 
dolls and books. There no one seemed to remem- 
ber that her lovely skin was of another color, or 
that she spoke differently. No, America was nice 
after all. : 
—Mary C. Oper, in Children’s Leader. 
Copyright, The Judson Press. Used by per- 
mission. 

OFFERING 

Prayer: “God’s Children’? 


O’er all the world God’s children play 
In north, south, east, and west, 
O’er all the world may children pray 
And with this pray'r be blest; 
Father in heaven 
Bless us now, we pray, 
Guide us and keep us 
Ever day by day. 
—E.izasetu McE. Sutevps in Worship 
and Conduct Songs. Used by permission. 


1 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

? Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

*Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Young Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

5 Edith Lovell Thomas, A First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1922. 
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THEME FoR May: Jesus’ Friends Carry 
on His Work 


During the Easter month, the sugges- 
tions for this department reviewed, first, 
the discouragement of Jesus’ friends when 
all of his goodness and idealism seemed 
to end in defeat; and, then, the new hope 
which came to them with the Easter vi- 
sion of the eternal triumph of goodness. 
Especially by means of the juniors’ sense 
of hero-worship, their leaders endeavored 
to lead them into an appreciation of this 
mighty truth. 

The theme for May follows inevitably 
after the April theme. Since Jesus’ friends 
were convinced of his triumph, they them- 
selves dared to follow his ideals. Day by 
day they went about doing whatever good 
they could. When persecution came, they 
accepted it gladly and willingly, because 
they knew that those who truly follow 
Jesus will always come into conflict with 
the evils in the world, and, if faithful, 
will triumph over them. 

Likewise through the centuries, brave 
souls have dared to follow Jesus. As lead- 
ers of juniors, it is our duty to instill in 
their developing consciences a sense of 
their own privilege as friends of Jesus 
to live lives of active goodness no matter 
what the cost. 

The perfect way, of course, of accom- 
plishing this end is by securing the juniors’ 
whole-hearted participation in expression- 
al activities which illustrate this aim. 
Dramatizations—such as the one sug- 
gested for May 3, but worked out, prefer- 
ably, by the children themselves according 
to Mrs. E. E. Miller’s method (see her 
book The Dramatization of Bible Stories, 
or Drama in the Church by Eastman and 
Wilson, pp. 28, 29)—are very good for 
this purpose. 

Or, possibly, some leaders may wish to 
use all of the worship periods for the 
month in working out with the juniors 
some project of active goodness. Such 
projects would, naturally, be suggested 
best by the particular needs of the church 
or community in which the children live. 
There may be a needy child whose prob- 
lems even juniors might study and solve 
to the best of their ability. The church 
property might need some spring beauti- 
fying that juniors can do. An old person 
in the community might be made happy 
by such ministrations as juniors can give. 
Nor must the leaders neglect to use the 
criticisms and hindrances, which will 
surely come before any project is com- 
pleted as an example to the children of 
what friends of Jesus always meet. 
Juniors are not too young to learn to 
treat such obstacles as reasons for inspira- 
tion rather than discouragement. 


May 3 
THEME: Jesus’ Friends in Jerusalem 


A DRaMATIZATION: Acts 3-4:23 


Scene: An arch with the 
Beautiful Gate,” 


inscription, ‘The 
or simply a curtain, may be 


used to suggest a division of the stage into - 
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two parts: the street before Herod’s Temple, 
and Solomon’s Porch where women were al- 
lowed and trading took place. The arch might 
be gilded to suggest the beauty of the brass 
original. 

In Solomon's Porch is seen a low table used 
as a bank. 


CHARACTERS: 


Perer AnD Joun, friends of Jesus. 

A Beccar, a middle-aged man, lame from 
birth who begs for a living. 

A Priest who serves in the Temple. 

A ricu Sappucer, a friend of the priest and 
a money-changer. 

Tue Roman Carprain of the temple guards. 
A Crowp or Proprr, both men and women. 


Time: A few months after the first Easter. 
(A Brcear is discovered lying on the street 


side of the Beautiful Gate.) 


Beccar (as a richly dressed man approaches): 
Most noble lord, give me some money, I beg 
of you. You have plenty and I am only a 
poor, lame beggar. 

Sappucer (as he sweeps haughtily by him, 
throwing him some pennies in passing): Take 
this and shut up, you dirty outcast, you! 

(He goes to his table, sits cross-legged on 
a cushion behind it and assorts his coins. Im- 
mediately several poorly dressed men with 
their women behind them come to him and 
ask him for change. Such protests as “You're 
robbing us, Sir” may be heard as, PETER and 
Joun approach the gate.) 

Breccar: Give me a few pennies, Sirs. Take pity 
on a poor, lame, old man. 

Joun (putting his hands in his girdle to feel for 
money): I’m sorry but I haven't a penny my- 
aa my brother. (To Prtrer) Do you have 
any 

Peter: No, I don’t, but (turning to the Brc- 
car) I have something that is worth much 
more than silver or gold. 

Breccar: Nonsense! There isn’t anything better 
than money. 

Peter: How would you like to be able to have 
good legs so you could earn your living? 

Breccar: That’s silly too. Why, I’ve always been 
lame. Only God himself could heal me. 

Prerer: In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
get up and walk. 

Beccar (his face bohams as Epes takes his 
hand and helps him up): Sir, Sir, who are 
you? What have you done? Ah, God be 
praised! (Falling down on his errr, before 
Peter and touching his feet with his fore- 
head): Oh, Sir, I thank you. I thank you! 
(Jumping up again, and leading PrtTER wi‘h 
Joun following inside the gate, he addresses 
the people there who had already turned to 
see what was happening.) Look! Look at me! 
I can walk. (Happily) These wonderful men 
did it. (To Prerer and Joun) Who are you? 
Where did you come from? 

Tur Prorre (exclaiming): How wonderful! 
Who are they? Where did they come from? 
Who ever heard of such a thing before? Who 
is this Jesus of Nazareth? 

(The Monry-Cuancer hears them and, 
muttering angrily and gathering his money 
hastily, goes into the temple. Soon he comes 
back with his friend, a Priest and the Roman 
Captain of the temple guards.) 

Peter (quieting the people): No, we are not 
wonderful people. We are only friends of 
Jesus, poor men like yourselves. We did not 
heal this man ourselves. It was God who did 

_ the wonder, God the Father of Jesus whom 
you helped kill. But we know you did not un- 
derstand how good and kind he was when you 
killed him. Now he is risen from the dead, and 
if you want to be friends of his too, you can 
be. 

Sappucrr (to the Priest): Notice, priest! He 
said Jesus had risen from the dead. We know 
that people once dead do not rise again. He is 
lying to the people. 

Priest: And we thought we had gotten rid of 
Jesus when we had him killed! And here’s all 
this disturbance again! Captain! (Addressing 
the CarTain who has been listening to Peter 
and Joun as they have continued talking 
quietly to the people gathered around them.) 
These men are causing too much commotion in 
the temple. We want you to arrest them. 


Carrain: But, Sirs, they seem peaceable enough 
to me. 

Savpucee: I tell you they are saying that Jesus 
has risen from the dead—that Jesus who said 
he was a king. Do you want the people to 
worship any king but Caesar? Arrest him, I 


say. 
Captain: Well, if I must. (Crossing to PETER 
and Joun) In the name of the great emperor 


Caesar, I arrest you. 

Breccar: But, Sir, these men healed me. They are 
good men. 

One or rae Crown: They were only telling us 
about their friend Jesus. They say we can be 
his friends too. We want to be. 

Priest: Hear their foolishness! How can they 
be friends of a dead man? 

Peter: But Jesus is not dead. He is risen. 

Crown: He is risen. He is our friend. You killed 
him. Et cetera. 

Breccar: He healed me. I love him. 
friend. 

Captain (to the Priest and Sappucrr): Help 
me here. We shall take these men to prison. 
Peter (to the crowd which presses behind them, 
as he and Joun are led away): Do not worry 
about us. We are not afraid. Men can not hurt 

us. Jesus is our friend. 


(They all walk off the stage.) 


May 10 
THEME: Jesus’ Friends Carry the Good 
News Afar 
A Responsive READING}: 


Leader: God*s message continued to spread; the 
number of disciples in Jerusalem increased 
rapidly, and a great many priests accepted the 
faith. 

School: 
favor, did remar 
the people. 

Leader: But members of the synagogue and men 
from Cilicia and Asia . . . aroused the people, 


He is my 


Stephen, Sane strengthened by God's 
able signs and wonders among 


the elders, and the scribes, (until . . . they 
rushed upon him alt together, and dragged 
him out of the city and stoned him. ... And 


Saul entirely approved of his being put to 
death. 

School: A great persecution of the church in 
Jerusalem broke out that day, and they were 
all scattered over Judea and Samaria except 
the apostles. 

Leader: Saul, . breathing murderous threats 
against the Lord’s disciples, went to the high 
priest and asked him for letters to the syna- 
gogues in Damascus, so that if he found any 
men or women there who belonged to the Way, 
he might bring them in chains to Jerusalem. 

School; (Nevertheless) those who were scattered 
abroad: went from place to place preaching the 
Gospel. 

Leader: Philip travelled down to a town in 
Samaria, where he preached Christ to the 
people. When the people heard Philip and saw 
the signs that he showed, they were all in- 
terested in what he had to say,... 

School: And there was great joy in that city. 

Leader: But an angel of the Lord said to Philip, 
“Get up and go south, by the road that runs 
from Jerusalem to Gaza.” So he got up and 
went. 

School: (Later) Philip found himself at Ash- 
dod and went on telling the good news in all 
the towns all the way to Caesarea. 

Leader: As Peter was traveling about among 
them all, he happened to visit God’s people at 
Lydda. (Later) it came about that Peter 
stayed for some time in Joppa, at the house of 
a tanner named Simon. 

School: Now those who had been scattered by 
the trouble which arose over Stephen made 
their way as far as Phoenicia and Cyprus 
and Antioch. 

All: And it was in Antioch that the disciples 
first received the name of “Christians.” 

Discussion: ‘The responsive reading 
above might well be followed by a dis- 


cussion. The aim of this would be to 


* Largely from The New Testament, An 
American Translation, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 
Used by permission of the University of Chicago 
Press. 
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lead the juniors to a new realization of 
the courage and adventuresomeness of 
the early friends of Jesus. 

In order to do this most successfully, 
the leader herself will need to be 
familiar with the growth of the early 
church. Whatever material she can find 
to broaden her knowledge of the geog- 
raphy and customs of the region and 
the means of transportation in those 
days will aid her in making the story 
vivid to the children. A good map of 
the region is indispensable. 

The discussion might begin with the 
juniors’ interest in modes of travel, 
something like this: 

When Jesus’ friends had to go away 
from Jerusalem or be killed, how did 
they go? 

The fact that some, undoubtedly, 
went on foot might lead to a discussion 
of distance in the region, how they 
made their way from town to town, 
how friends of Jesus here and there 
sheltered and protected them. Refer- 
ence might be made to the “under- 
ground railroad” of Civil War days. 

The discussion might be guided to 
its ultimate aim by some such questions 
as these: 

Even after they left Jerusalem, were 
Jesus’ friends out of danger? Did they 
keep very still about being Jesus’ 
friends? Don’t you think they would 
have been less likely to have been 
caught if they had kept still? Why 
didn’t they? Was it not very brave of 
them to go about from place to place 
preaching the gospel? 

A PRAYER: 


O God, our Father, we are glad that Jesus’ 
friends who lived long, long ago were very 
brave. We thank thee because they had the 
courage to keep on being Jesus’ friends even 
when men abused them and put them in prison. 
We pray thee that we, too, may be brave 
enough to be friends of Jesus. Amen. 

May 17 
THEME: Jesus’ Friends of Later Cen- 
turies 

This subject may be approached 
through a familiar hymn and a study 
of its author. “He Who Would Valiant 
Be” might be used together with a 
dramatic telling of John Bunyan’s 
story. A responsive reading might be 
worked out from Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The very familiar “Away in a Man- 
ger” might be used to introduce Luth- 
er’s courageous life and also his great 
hymn, “Ein’ Feste Burg.” 

The story of the lovable St. Francis 
might again be told, using Giotto’s “St. 
Francis Preaching to the Birds” and 
the lovely “Canticle to the Sun” read 
responsively or sung to the tune ‘“‘Lasst 
Uns Erfreuen.” 

Or the interesting and less familiar 


story of Bernard of Clairvaux (1o091-- 


1153) may be told and the hymn 
“Jesus, Thou Joy of Loving Hearts” 
introduced. This poem may be sung to 
a familiar long-meter tune: such as, 
Hamburg, Hursley, Duke St., or Fed- 
eral St. 

THE Hymn: 


Jesus, thou Joy of loving hearts, 
Thou fount of life, thou light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts, 
We turn unfilled to thee again. 
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Thy truth unchanged hath ever stood ; 
Thou savest those that on thee call; 
To them that seek thee, thou are good; 
To them that find thee, all in all. 


O Jesus, ever with us stay; y 
Make all our moments calm and bright; 
Chase the dark night of sin away, 

Shed o’er the world thy holy light! 


THE Story: 


Bernard grew up in a castle with a moat 
around it, for his father Tesselin was a knight. 
His older brothers, Gerard and Guido, were also 
knights. They had no other job but fighting. 
Either they were helping Tesselin to defend 
their own castle, or they were all off helping 
the Duke of Burgundy to fight his battles. 

Of course Tesselin expected that Bernard 
would grow up to be a knight too. You see, that 
was a long time ago, and in those days all men 
from important families were either knights or 
great scholars or monks. 

But Bernard did not like fighting—not because 
he wasn’t brave. He did not like it because his 
mother taught him that it was very wrong for 
people to kill each other. You see, she was a 
friend of Jesus. 

Tesselin stormed when Bernard told him that 
he had become a friend of Jesus and, therefore, 
he would enter a monastry so that he could 
spend his time serving Jesus. Bernard did not 
fear his father’s anger. Instead, he decided to take 
with him all of his brothers and as many friends 
as possible. 

His two younger brothers joined him at once. 
An uncle gave up his castle to become a monk. 
Gerard got wounded in battle, and while he was 
sick in bed, he decided to go with Bernard. Finally 
thirty friends and relatives accompanied Bernard 
when he entered the monastery of Citeaux. 

Bernard served so well as a monk that only 
a few years passed before he himself set out to 
start a new monastery. Together with a small 
group of friends, he walked nearly a hundred 
miles till he came to a certain forest. Then 
everybody got to work cutting down trees and 
building a hut in which they could spend the 
winter. ; 

That first winter at Clairvaux was hard. For 
months Bernard and his friends had nothing to 
eat but roots. And at night they covered them- 
selves with leaves. One time they did not even 
have any salt, so Bernard sent a monk on a 
donkey to a town to bring some back. 

“But how can I buy salt without money?” 
the poor monk asked Bernard. 

“Go, and the good God will provide for our 
needs,” Bernard replied. 

And sure enough before the hungry monk ar- 
rived at the town, he met a priest who asked 
him where he was going. And when the monk 
told him how he had to buy salt for Bernard 
and his poor followers although he hadn’t a 
penny, the priest took pity on him. He took him 
to his own home and gave him fifty pounds of 
salt and money besides. 

The monks at Clairvaux lived very quietly and 
peaceably together. They plowed their fields and 
harvested their crops, all the time praising God. 
And whenever they found anybody who needed 
help, they helped him. And, as the years went 
by, many men learned from Bernard at Clair- 
vaux how to be friends of Jesus. 


A PRAYER: 


O God, may we ever seek what is true, see 
what is beautiful, love what is pure, and follow 
what is right, for the sake of him who is Truth 
and Loveliness, Purity and Righteousness, even 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

—From Prayers for Junior Worship 


May 24 


THEME: Jesus’ Friends in Far Lands 
Today 

This theme may be developed by con- 

sidering either missionaries to other 


lands or Christians indigenous to other) 


lands. The magazines published by the 
various mission boards provide much 
source material. 

The period might profitably be spent 
in such expressional activities as will 
tighten the bond between the juniors 
and Jesus’ friends in far lands. If the 
group has some personal knowledge of 


a missionary, they might write letters 
to her. Or they might write to far- 
away juniors. Probably all mission 
headquarters will gladly suggest groups 
with which American juniors might 
correspond. 

If the group wishes to undertake 
some larger project to express their 
friendship for children of other races, 
the leader would do well to write to 
the mission board of her church for 
suggestions. The Committee on World 
Friendship among Children, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, will also 
gladly furnish suggestions for such a 
project. 


A Story: “How One Indian Girl Was a 
Friend of Jesus” 


A Methodist missionary in the Telegu area, 
South India, tells this story from her personal 
experience: 

While she had charge of a certain boarding 
school, a ten-year-old girl from a small village 
attended for a few months, then her parents 
took her away to be married. The missionary 
heard no more of her until the following incident 
took place several years later. 

One day an evangelist friend of the missionary 
was touring the villages in that district. He lay 
down one noon to rest under a mango tree just 
outside a village. While he lay there, a young 
girl came to him and said, “Oh, Sir, won’t you 
tell me more stories about Jesus? I went to 
Miss ’s school for a few months and 
learned some stories and songs about him there. 
I have told my friends and neighbors here in the 
village all that I know and I have tried to live 
as Miss taught me. Won't you please 
teach me more?” : 

So the missionary gladly taught her other 
stories and songs about Jesus. And that night 
when the people of the village came together 
for his meeting, he baptized many of them who 
had learned to be friends of Jesus through that 
one little girl’s teaching and example. : 


A ReEspoNnSIvE READING: 


Leader: When all men love one another, God's 
kingdom will be fully here. 

School: In that day, as our prophets have said, 
nation will no more rise up against nation, 
neither shall men learn war any more. 

Leader: But they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into, reaping 
hooks, and war shall cease from amongst you. 

All; But you must first love one another. 

—From By An Unknown Disciple, pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Co. 


PoEM (written by a Baptist missionary 
who served many years in South India, 


Miss Kate M. French): 


Morning by morning the bell rings out 
And the children march into school ; 
Then my heart sings as I step out 
To watch them file into school. 
O, the dear brown girls 
And the dear brown boys, 
They all march into school, 
And a song of joy is in my heart, 
A sense of awe is in my heart, 
That they come to me, to school. 


Morning by morning their song rings out 
For the children sing in our school ; 
Then my heart’s song my lips pour out 

As I praise with them in school. 
O, the glad brown girls 
And the glad brown boys, 
They all sing praise in school. 
And a song of joy is in my heart, 
A sense of good is in my heart, 
That I lead their songs in school. 


Morning by morning their prayers are said, 
When it’s prayer time in our school, 
And each child bows his small, dark head 
To say his prayer in school. 
O, the grave brown girls 
And the grave brown boys, 
All of them pray in school ; 
And a sense of joy is in my heart, 
A sense of awe is in my heart, 
That I lead their prayer in school. 
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Morning by morning, I watch their work 
As these children learn in our school; 
And my heart cheers that they do not shirk 

“Hand work”’ or lessons in school. 
O, the busy girls 
And the busy boys, 
They love to work in school; 
And a song of joy is in my heart, 
A sense of gain is in my heart, 
That they work with me in school. 


Morning by morning, I join their play, 
As the children frisk in our school, 
For at last they have learned to play, 
All the children in our school. 
O, the gay brown girls 
And the gay brown boys, 
They all play in our school; 
And a song of joy is in my heart, 
A sense of cheer is in my heart, 
That I taught them to play in school. 


Evening by evening we say, ‘‘Salaam,” 
As the children'*march out from school; 
In my heart broods a wistful calm 
As I watch them march out from school. 
O, my dear brown girls 
And my dear brown boys, 
They all march out from school; 
And a wistful awe is in my heart, 


“God shield from harm,” so prays my heart, 
For my boys and girls—my school. 


May 31 
THEME: Jesus’ Friends in America 
CALL TO WorRSHIP: 


Christ has no hands but our hands 
To do his work today; 
He has no feet but our feet 
To lead men in his way; 
He has no tongue but our tongues 
To tell men how he died; 
He has no help but our help 
To bring them to his side. 


—Annie JoHNson Fiintr 


Discussion: All month we have been 
thinking about friends of Jesus. Some 
of them lived a long time ago. All of 
them lived in other countries. Do you 
suppose Jesus has any friends in Ameri- 
ca today? Do you suppose he has any 
real friends in our town? 

How are Jesus’ friends different 
from people who aren't his friends? 
(The teacher might use the blackboard 
here to list characteristics of Jesus’ 


friends.) Do you know of any hard 
jobs in our town for Jesus’ friends to 
do? (Here the teacher might suggest 
such a problem as child labor, race, 
neighborhood factions, the saloon, or 
unemployment. Her aim should be to 
awaken in the juniors a feeling that 
here is a cause in which they as Jesus’ 
friends can help work for victory.) 


A Litany oF Love (the leader should, 
preferably, be one of the children): 


Leader: For boys 
enough to eat, 

School: We are sorry, our Father. 

Leader: For boys and girls who never have new 
clothes to wear, 

School: We are sorry, our Father. 

Leader: That all fathers may have good jobs, 

School: We pray thee, our Father, 

Leader: So that everyone may be happy and 
warm and safe, 

School: We pray thee, our Father. 

Leader: Make us brave and kind and helpful, 

School: We pray thee, our Father, 

Leader: So that we may grow up to be friends 
of Jesus. 

All; For his sake we ask it. Amen. 


and girls who never have 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR May: Sharing Christianity 
with Boys and Girls Around the W orld 
As the monthly theme indicates, the 

suggested programs for the five Sundays 

in May have a missionary emphasis. The 
purpose of all five programs is to develop 

a desire in the boys and girls to make it 

possible for children all over the world to 

have the more abundant life that comes 
from Christian ideals. 

Familiarity with the materials of wor- 
ship is an aid to worship unless the ma- 
terials are used until they become me- 
chanical. Therefore, it is suggested that 
the same hymns be used throughout the 
month. These programs center in a series 
‘of stories showing the life of children in 
other lands as they are made safer and 
happier by the work of the League of 
Nations. The stories are adapted from a 
collection of similar stories with the title 
of Cease Firing by Winifred Hulbert. 
You may want to get a copy of the book 
so as to get the other stories. 

It is important that the stories be told 
and not read. 

A brief preliminary ritual is presented 
with the first story. This same ritual may 
be used each Sunday of the month. 


May 3 


THEME: Christianity Brings Better 


Health 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “Jesus Shall 
Reign Where’er the Sun” 

Catt To WorsHiP: Psalm 67 

Hymn: “O Zion, Haste, Thy Mission 
High Fulfilling” 

RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 

Leader: Jesus said: “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.”"—John 1o:ro. 

All; And he said: ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me and forbid them not: for of such is 
the Kingdom of God.’’—Luke 18 :16. 


Leader: Jesus has charged us to take abundant 
life to children all over the world. 


* Superintendent of Leadership Training, 
Young People’s Division, General Board of 


Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Nashville, Tennessee. - 


April, 1936 


By Alleen Moon* 


All read in unison: 


Far around the world thy children sing their 
song; 
From East and West their voices richly blend, 
Praising the Lord, in whom young lives are 
strong, 
Jesus, our Guide, our Hero, and our Friend. 


Where wide thy ocean, wave on rolling wave, 
Beats through the ages, on each island shore, 
Praise they their Lord, whose hand alone can 

save, 
Whose sea of love surrounds them evermore. 


Far lands there are where none have seen thy 
face, 
Children whose hearts have never shared thy 


Joy; 
O wouldst thou pour on these thy radiant grace, 
Give thy glad strength to every girl and boy. 


Far round the world let children sing thy song; 
From East and West their voices richly blend, 
Praising the Lord, in whom young lives are 
strong, 
Jesus, our Guide, our Hero, and our Friend. 
—Basit J. Matruews 


PRAYER: 


Our God, Father of all mankind, we thank 
thee for thy Son who came to bring to us health 
and happiness, to give us play time and a chance 
to learn, to give us happy homes and kind friends. 

May we remember that boys and girls of other 
lands are thy children as we are. Help us to be 
friendly to them and teach us ways in which we 
may share with them the good things that Jesus 
brought to us. Amen. 


Story: ‘““The Double ‘A’ Cable Code” t+ 


One morning a few years ago, Taro Hara, a 
Japanese boy about twelve years of age, heard 
his father say that there was a case of the dread 
disease cholera in their city of Kobe, a seaport 
town. The father, who was a doctor, explained 
that a ship with cholera on board had slipped 
into port and that he and the other health offi- 
cers must catch the boat to prevent the spread 
of the disease. Taro became interested at once 
because this suggested another adventure. He 
and his chum, Jiro, had once trailed a sea captain 
in the narrow, winding streets near the docks. 

Eagerly he plied his father with questions as 
to what kind of boat would have cholera on board 
and how it could be found. His father told him 
cholera could be brought in fresh fruit and 
vegetables as well as in water and milk—so the 
guilty boat was probably a smal coast-wise 
junk that handled cheap cargoes. The best way 


{ Adapted from Cease Firing, a group of stor- 


ies by Winifred Hulbert, published by the Mac- 


millan Company, used by permission of author and 
publisher. 


to trace such a boat was to find where the car- 
goes were being sold. 

Taro Hara knew the owners of the boat could 
be put under*arrest if they could be discovered 
and evidence produced. Taro had gone with his 
father a few months before to Singapore and 
had visited there the central bureau established by 
the League of Nations to collect information 
from public-health “officers of the Far Eastern 
Countries and to send out weekly information 
bulletins on all port epidemics so as to prevent 
the spread of the disease. So before Taro fin- 
ished eating his breakfast from his red lac- 
quered tray, his mind was busy with plans for 
discovering the smugglers. 

That day at school during the fencing lesson, 
Taro talked over his plans with his chum Jiro. 
They agreed to meet after school on the docks 
where Jiro’s father landed his boat, for Jiro was 
the son of a sea captain. 

The two boys spent hours sitting on the dock 
posts, watching the boats unload and listening 
to the conversation of the coolies who carried 
the heavy bales and boxes, but neither heard 
nor saw anything of smuggled cargoes; until a 
voice with a whine said his neighbor had come 
down with the cholera. The boys slid quickly 
from their post and moved behind boxes and bales 
till they could see the speaker. He was a thin, 
short man who walked with a limp—the men 
called him Daupachi. When the men quit work 
to go home, the boys trailed Daupachi to a little 
hut near a tavern with three red lanterns. They 
felt they had made a good beginning. 

For a week the boys strolled around the dock 
watching and listening. Then one day they saw 
a man beckon Daupachi. They crept near enough 
to overhear the strange man say his oranges 
were all gone. He wanted to know where Dau- 
pachi could get him some more. He was angry 
when Daupachi told him the boat from Shang- 
hai would bring another cargo in a week;.he 
complained he could not buy the inspected fruit 
because his customers would not pay the price. 
But the dock superintendent called Daupachi back 
to his work. The boys followed the fruit dealer 
and located his shop so they could find it again. 

When Taro joined his chum the next day 
after school, Jiro said he had a new clue. Just 
then a tall man with a dark beard and bad scar 
on his cheek passed down the street. Jiro 
whispered that he was a new man he had seen 
talking with Daupachi. They followed the tall 
stranger and saw him enter the fruit dealer's 
shop. Taro crept close to the door and listened. 
At first he could not understand their low voices, 
then they became loud and angry. “You promised 
me five hundred yen for my next cargo of 
oranges.” “The risk is too great, I'll not give 
you more than three hundred.” ‘We'll see,” 
shouted the tall man, and he came out so 
quickly that Taro could not move. He glared at 
Taro, but the two men went on up the street 
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to the tavern of the red lanterns. They were 
joined there by Daupachi and the three men went 
inside and took seats on the far side of the 
room. : 
The boys felt they must hear that conversation 
—they were sure this was the smuggler, but how 
could they do it! Taro was a resourceful boy. 
He turned his coat wrong-side out; tore a strip 
from his shirt and made a sling for his arm; 
rubbed dirt on his face; tore the visor from his 
cap and, holding it in his hand like a beggar’s 
bowl, went limping into the tavern. He passed 
from table to table; the men paid him little at- 
tention because beggars are common. He dropped 
on a bench near the three men and listened closely 
to their quarrel about the price of the cargo of 
oranges. He heard them say there were three 
cases of cholera on the fruit boat. Someone offered 
Taro a drink of saki. He forgot his réle and de- 
clined so politely that the men looked at him 
suspiciously. He dashed out of the tavern and 
fairly flew down the street to the quarantine 
station. The three men dashed after him. Taro 
saw a rickisha and jumped in, saying, ‘Twice 
the fare, if you get me to the quarantine station.” 
Close by he heard his pursuers; he knew what 
would happen if he were caught. There was a 
close race but Taro got in the door of the sta- 
tion and told the story to the doctor in charge. 
The doctor let Taro help him prepare the 
“Double A” code message to health officers in 
Shanghai to stop the fruit boat with the three 
cases of cholera aboard. 


PRAYER: 

Dear Lord, we thank thee for those who 
started the noble work of the League of Nations. 
We thank thee that a way has been found to 
protect boys and girls all over the world from 
terrible disease. Help us to find ways to share 
all the blessings of Christianity with all people. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the 

Nations” 
May 10 

THEME: Christianity Brings Children a 
Chance to Play 

Nore: For this program, the same 
hymns, prayers, et cetera as were used 
on May 3 may be used. 

Story: “The Song of the Knots” + 


From far-away Persia come beautiful hand- 
made rugs. Poor people work long, long hours 
tying the threads into knots that make these 
rugs. : 

In the city of Kerman in the spring of the year 
Mirza sat on the flat-topped roof of her home 
watching the sunset. Above the city hovered hun- 
dreds of homing pigeons circling around tall 
pigeon-towers built here and there above the 
flat roofs. One of the pigeons came floating down 
and lighted on Mirza’s shoulder. The young girl 
gave a cry of delight and called him her beauti- 
ful ‘“‘Kabootar.”’ She fed him with grains of corn. 

One day Mirza was watching the scene in the 
street below—men with red fezes, donkeys piled 
with burdens, small-ragged children who worked 
in the rug factories and were going home at the 
end of the day, and scraggy mongrel dogs who 
ran in packs. As she watched, a dog snatched a 
long loaf of bread from under a boy’s arm; the 
boy yelled and instantly the street was in con- 
fusion. Someone threw a stone to hit the dog, 
but missed him and hit a pigeon who flew up 
from the street in alarm. Mirza saw the bird 
flutter back to the ground with one wing droop- 
ing, and recognized it as her favorite ‘‘Ka- 
bootar."” As she leaned over the wall to watch, 
a tiny little girl of six or seven years, dressed 
in a ragged yellow dress, rescued the bird and 
held it against her neck. Mirza ran down 
quickly to the street door and told the servant 
to go out and get the wounded pigeon. 

The little girl in the yellow dress shook her 
head and said, “But it’s my bird.” So Mirza 
asked her to come into the garden. Mirza ex- 
plained that she fed the bird every day. So the 
child handed her the bird saying, “Yes, he is 
yours, take him. I'll remember your garden with 
beautiful flowers like the ones I weave in my 


rug only the rug doesn’t have the sweet fra- - 


grance.”’ Mirza’s interest turned to the little 
girl and she asked her name. In answer to 
Mirza’s questions, the little girl with the ragged 
yellow dress said she worked in a rug factory 
near the eastern gate. She lived on a far-away 
hill with her father who smoked an opium pipe 
all day. Her mother had been dead for three 
years. 
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The next day Mirza watched to see Kafich pass 
by and threw her a beautiful rose. For weeks 
Mirza watched every afternoon for the ragged 
yellow dress, and the girls exchanged a friendly 
wave. 

Then a great event in Mirza’s life made her 
forget her little friend for a while. Mirza’s 
father told her he had arranged for her marriage, 
as is the custom of the Mohammedans. For 
weeks Mirza was busy with the sewing women 
who were fitting lacy garments and embroidered 
shoes. Then came the wedding ceremonies, and 
finally she went to live in the house and gar- 
den of her husband, Ali, who was also a rug 
manufacturer. 

The summer and fall and winter passed happily 
for Mirza, for her husband was kind and affec- 
tionate. One day she heard a commotion in the 
street and ran to the flat roof to see what was 
happening. There-coming up the street was a 
boy with a big yellow bundle in his arms. As he 
came nearer, she realized he was carrying the 
little rug weaver and she called out, “Oh, 
Kafich.”” The child answered, and Mirza hurried 
down to the garden door. 

Poor little Kafich couldn’t walk—her spine 
was twisted and her knees were warped and bent 
back at right angles. Mirza asked her tenderly 
what had happened, then the whole story came 


out. Kafich’s father wanted money to buy opium, _ 


so he hired his five little children to the rug 
factory. All day long, for twelve hours, they 
sat on a narrow beam without a back and tied 
the knots that make the rugs. As the rugs grew 
longer the seats were raised higher and higher 
till they were sometimes higher than a man’s 
head. The poor little backs and legs had no rest 
all day long—soon the bones began to warp and 
the spine to twist—and every move was painful. 

The boy spoke up and said, “My sister was a 
good weaver and could tie forty knots a minute, 
only now she can’t see well.” 

At Mirza’s question as to why she couldn’t 
see, little Kafich explained that the rug factory 
had no windows because they wanted the chil- 
dren to give all their attention to the weaving. 
It is hard for the children to remember the 
weaving pattern, so to help them remember they 
are made to sing the “Song of the Knots’’ like 
this: “Two red, three yellow, five blue, four 
green.” 

Mirza’s tender heart was nearly breaking with 
sympathy as she leaned over and kissed the 
drawn, pale face of little Kafich. The little rug 
weaver caught Mirza’s skirt and with a passion 
of tears cried, “Next month they will take my 
little brother Rasul to the factory for he will 
be five years old. Oh my little Rasul! My little 
Rasul!” 

Mirza patted her hand and told her she would 
try to help. She sent the children home, promis- 
ing to send-them bread and fruit. When Mirza’s 
husband came home she told him the whole story 
and asked what ‘could be done. Ali owned a 
rug factory, too, but he did not use small chil- 
dren. He told Mirza that some wise men from 
the north had come to Persia a year before and 
made all rug factories promise not to use the 
very small children. But many of them had 
broken their promise, 

Mirza didn’t see little Kafich for several days, 
so she went to her home and found her lying on 
a pile of rags, too sick to move. Mirza called the 
doctor. He said he couldn’t do anything for 
Kafich’s twisted back and knees, but he took her 
to the hospital to get well. 

A few days later, Ali brought Mirza good 
news. The wise men from the north—who were 
sent by the League of Nations—had come again 
and had called together the master-weavers. They 
had decreed that all factories must make the 
benches broader, with backs and standing al- 
ways on the floor. They must have windows to 
give light and happiness and in winter they 
must have heat. The youngest weavers will 
work only eight hours a day and at noon they 
may run about and talk and eat. 

Mirza’s eyes shone with happiness. Then sud- 
denly she remembered, “But will Rasul have to 
be a weaver when the next new moon appears? 
He will then be five years old.” * fl 

Ali answered with an emphatic “No.” “No 
one can take a child to weave till he has seen 
his eighth birthday.” 

Mirza sprang to her feet. “I must go tell 
Kafich that Rasul will have three more years 


to play. May 17 
THEME: Christianity Brings Children a 
Chance to Learn 
The same hymns and Scriptures used 


for May 3 are appropriate to use with 

this story. 

Story: “Mimi and Ernst”} 

The great World War left the people of 
Austria very poor indeed. The strong men 
been killed in battle so that there were very few 
workmen. The government had borrowed a great 
deal of money to spend on the war and no one 
would lend her any more; the money the Au- 
strian people had was worth very little because 
the government was in debt. : ‘ 

Mimi and Ernst had lived all their lives in 
a beautiful home on the finest street in Vienna. 
Before their father was killed in the war he 
invested all his money in Austrian war bonds, 
and he had told them they would have enough 
income to live on and pay for their education. 
Little did he dream that in two years after the 
close of the war, it would take a whole month’s 
income to buy a small cabbage, a loaf of bread, 
two pounds of sugar, and a can of evaporated 
milk. 

Ernst was seventeen now and earned a little 
working at the electric power plant after school. 
And the mother had been selling her beautiful 
jewelry, the family paintings, the old family 
silver a little at a time. But even with this help 
they had been unable to keep the house warm or 
to buy the food they needed. : 

On a cold winter afternoon, Mimi sat in the 
drawing room playing the beautiful piano that 
had belonged to her father. He had given it to 
her on his last visit home and had told her he 
expected her to be a great musician. He wanted 
her to study at the conservatory. There was no 
money for music lessons, but she kept up her 
practice faithfully. She became so absorbed in 
playing one of Chopin’s nocturnes that she forgot 
she was cold and hungry. 

She was interrupted by a loud ring of-~the 
doorbell. When she opened the door, she was 
startled to find two strange workmen supporting a 
very pale Ernst between them. “Oh, what has 
happened ?” she cried. “I'm all right,”: said Ernst 
in a weak voice, “let them take me to my room.” 

As the men were leaving, one of them stopped 
to explain that Ernst had fainted at the shop. 
They called a doctor who said Ernst’s heart was 
weak because he hadn’t had enough food. Mimi 
was thoroughly frightened and stood in the dark 
hallway trying to think what she could do. Was 
there anything else she could sell that would 
bring a good sum of money? Then she remem- 
bered that the old man who bought her mother’s 
jewelry had offered to buy the piano. But they 
couldn’t think of parting with the piano that their 
father had loved so dearly. 

Since the mother had gone to help with the 
children at the Friends Service Mission, Mimi 
prepared some hot soup for Ernst and sat with 
him till he fell asleep. Then she slipped out to 
a telephone and called the old man who had 
offered to buy the piano. When her mother came 
home, Mimi whispered to her that the old man 
was going to take the piano to his daughter in 
the country, that he was going to bring them a 
load of wood, and that every week for six weeks 
he would bring a basket of eggs, a ham, a sack of 
potatoes, and two pounds of butter. ‘Think, 
Mutterchen! Ernst hasn't had butter in six 
years!” She hugged her mother and went quickly 
to bed. 

A month passed and Ernst was getting plump 
and rosy. He wondered where the good food 
came from, but Mimi only teased him when he 
asked questions. As he grew stronger, he spent 
long hours working at a small turbine engine 
which he had been constructing. And he talked 
frequently to Mimi and his mother, explaining 
how much coal and how much money the govern- 
ment could save if they could electrify the rail- 
roads, for Ernst was greatly interested in elec- 
trical engineering. 

One day Mimi met Herr Springer from the 
conservatory and he offered her a scholarship. 
But the piano was gone and there was no way 
to practice. She dreaded the time when Ernst 
would be strong enough to come downstairs, for 
then he must see the dark, empty corner where 
the piano had stood. But the day had to come— 
then all the happiness and enthusiasm went out 
of Ernst’s face. 

After Ernst started back to school and to his 
work, he brought home news of how the chan- 
cellor had been from city to city trying to borrow 
money for the government. But no one nation was 
willing or able to make such a big loan. The 
whole of Austria was discouraged. More than 
two hundred thousand people were without 
pies and there was no money anywhere—only 
ebts. 
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One day early the next October Ernst came 
home greatly excited. He explained to his mother 
and sister the glorious good news. Chancellor 
Seipel had gone to Geneva to the League of 
Nations. The fifty-two nations represented there 
got up the courage to float a loan for Austria. 
They were going to build dams to produce elec- 
tric power—that would give many people work, 
and it would save coal and money. Then Ernst 
drew a paper from his pocket to show them, 
saying with much pride: 

“Here is my contract as an assistant engineer 
at a salary of three hundred and fifty thousand 
kronen a month.”” Then he added, “When you 
need a friend, go to Geneva.” 

Fifteen months later, Ernst took his mother 
and sister to a concert. There they saw students 
from the conservatory and the music-master, Herr 
Springer. He stopped to speak to Mimi and told 
her he was expecting her the next week. When 
they reached home, Ernst pulled them into the 
drawing-room—and there in its corner sat her 
father’s piano again. 


May 24 
THEME: Christianity Makes Good 
Neighbors 
Story: “Falcon Feathers’’+ 
In that quaint and _ interesting country, 


Czechoslovakia, in the village of Nishka, the 
boys and girls had organized a “Sokol Club.” 
Now “Sokol” means falcon, and their school- 
master explained to them when he gave them 
their club pins, ‘““The falcon is the bird that 
flies highest and most fearlessly. So you must 
train yourself toward high ideals—through your 
games you must strive for strong, clean bodies; 
minds that judge quickly and surely; and spirits 
of good sportsmanship; generous when you win, 
cheerful when you lose.’ As an emblem of their 
club, the boys wear a falcon feather in their 
hats. Every Wednesday afternoon in good 
weather, the boys and girls meet separately and 
practice - fencing, singing, high-pole jumps, 
hurdles, and other games. On Saturdays they 
gather in front of the village church for a 
“meet” and compete in their games with their 
parents looking on. 

Just before Christmas, the snow was so deep, 
smooth, and shiny-topped that Duro, a tall, 
strong boy of fifteen and ‘one of the leaders in the 
Sokol club, suggested a toboggan party. Karla, 
his pretty dark-eyed sister, and her friends, 
Zuzanna and Marka, accepted the suggestion with 
enthusiasm. The next Saturday, four sleighs full 
of boys and girls with the schoolmaster in charge 
left Nishka early in the morning for the long, 
open slopes of the Javorina Valley. The beauty 
of the snowy hills, the jingle of the bells on the 
arches over the horses’ necks, and the happy, 
friendly chatter made them all very happy. 

When they came in sight of the long hills, 
they remembered that the Polish people still 
claimed the Javorina Forest and Javorina Valley, 
although they had been given to Czechoslovakia 
at the end of the World War. They began to 


SENIOR AND 


THEME For May: “Pass on the Torch!” 

During this month many of you will 
be studying the story of the church and 
its adventures as it carried the Christian 
message farther and farther afield. With 
that emphasis in mind I have chosen the 
materials for the suggested worship serv- 
ices from five great periods of church de- 
velopment. In each of these I hope you 
will be able to bring to your group a sense 
of the heroic spirits who carried on the 
torch, as well as a recognition of our own 
responsibility to carry on. 


May 3 


THEME: “The Noble Army of Martyrs 
Praise Thee!” 
The long years of the persecutions 


* Geneva, New York. 


April, 1936 


wonder if the Polish boys and girls would be 
coasting on their hills. They remembered the 
quarrel that had been going on for eight years 
among the grown-ups. Karla, with a sinking 
heart, heard some cf the boys imitating the tones 
of disgust, anger, and jealousy of their parents 
as they quoted remarks they had heard at home 
about the international boundary. 

When they reached the slopes, they were 
empty and in a few seconds the sleds were untied 
and the boys and girls were skimming like birds 
down the long hills. As they went to try a new 
hill, they found a slide some one had built with 
carefully packed snew which had frozen into 
ice. It was narrow and smooth and thoroughly 
inviting. 

Andrej put his toboggan on the slide ready 
to start when a voice behind shouted, ‘Stop! It’s 
too dangerous!’’ They turned in surprise to see 
six Polish boys coming over the hill. They, too, 
were wearing falcon feathers in their hats. 

No one spoke for a few minutes, then Andrej 
kicked his toboggan into place, saying in an 
angry voice: 

“What are the Sokols from Poland doing on 
our hills?” 

Jan jerked the sled to one side: “I tell you 
that slide is dangerous. I made it, and the curve 
needs banking more. One of our boys was hurt 
there last week.” 


Andrej shouted: “What are you doing in 
Javorina ?” 

“It is ours,” Jan retorted. 

“You lie!” 


Then the two boys began to pull off their coats 
ready for a fight. 

“Oh, don’t fight,” begged Karla. “It doesn’t 
do any good and it will spoil our whole day.” 

Jan stopped and said, ““That’s so,” and then 
with a gesture he urged that they all coast on 
another hill. Scon the air was full of laughter 
and shouting and the time flew. 

Jan had promised to let Duro have one trip 
down the dangerous slide, and just as Duro was 
starting, Jan decided he had better go with him 
to guide the sled properly. Just at that mo- 
ment, Karla noticed that Jan’s younger brother, 
Stanilas, looked terrified and she heard him say to 
himself in a horrified voice, “I put the limb there 
to kill Duro.” Quick as a flash, Karla grabbed 
her sled in both hands and running ahead threw 
it on the slide and started down ahead of Jan 
and Duro. It was impossible for them to stop, so 
down they went with dread in their hearts. 

When they found Karla, she was holding a 
branch of a tree with one arm. Her leg was 
broken, and her face quivering with pain. It 
aie a bad break and for long weeks she was in 
ed. 

In the spring, the leaders of Poland and 
of Czechoslovakia took their quarrel over the 
boundary line to the League of Nations. The 
League referred it to the World Court. The 
court made a careful investigation and decided 
that Javorina Valley belongs to the Czechs. But 
it was agreed that the Polish farmers and wood- 
cutters could carry on their work and their homes 
as they had always done. The terrible quarrel 


had thus been peacefully settled, and when the 
Nishka Sokols planned their games in the spring 
they sent an invitation to Jan and his Sokol to 
compete with them. The boys and girls with 
their fathers and mothers travelled in big wagens 
to the Javorina Valley and spent a happy, 
friendly day with their neighbors from across the 
boundary line. 

Poor Karla had to sit and watch another girl 
carry off the honors she had always won as 
the best jumper. She saw little nine-year-old 
Stanilas looking so unhappy that she felt sorry 
for him and held out her hand to him in a 
friendly way, saying, “It’s all right, Stanilas, 
don’t worry any more.” 

The child was so surprised at her friendliness 
that he broke down and confessed that he had 
put the limb of the tree on the slide to kill 
Duro. 

No one had understood before what Karla had 
done to save her brother. They gather around 
praising her courage. Jan took off his prize 
ribbon and said, “This belongs to you. You are 
the bravest Falcon here.” 


May 31 
W orks 


THEME: Jesus 
Friends 
Instead of a story for this program, it 

is suggested that the leader make a talk 

to help the boys and girls realize that 

Jesus’ plan.is to work through his fol- 

lowers to bring “Peace and goodwill to 

all mankind.” 

The following ideas might be developed 
in the talk: 

Jesus said the greatest commandment 
is “Love God with all your heart, mind, 
and strength, and your neighbor as your- 
self.” 

He sent his disciples out in twos to 
teach the message of love. 

Paul, the first great missionary, car- 
ried the message of Jesus to Rome, to 
Athens, to Corinth, and to other peoples. 

Through the ages Jesus has been work- 
ing through his friends—great preachers 
and teachers. 

Then the leader might raise the ques- 
tion, “What can we do as friends of 
Jesus to carry his message of love to 
people who need it?” ‘This question 
might start an informal discussion of 
plans for sharing in the missionary ente1- 
prises—gifts of money to missions, a 
friendly visit to groups of other races or 
nationalities, or gifts to underprivileged 
groups. 


Through His 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


which preceded the establishment of the 
church as the official church of the em- 
pire offer abundant testimony to the cour- 
age one must have to be a follower of 
the Master. It was early a custom of 
the church to celebrate one communion 
each year in memory of these martyrs 
who died for their faith. For that reason 
I am hoping that many of you will be 
able to arrange a group communion based 
on the simple service of the early church 
and led by the pastor. In some instances 
this may be impossible, so I am giving two 
services for this Sunday. 


A 


PreLupE: Hymn tune “Leoni,” old He- 
brew melody 

CaLL TO WorsHIP: 

Leader: There are two ways, one of Life and one 


of Death, and there is much difference between 
the two ways. 

Group: The Way then of Life is this: Firstly, 
thou shalt love God who made thee: secondly, 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and 
whatsoever thou wouldest not have done to 
thyself, do not thou either to another.’ 

Leader: Read John 14:6, Acts 1:8, Matthew 
28 :20b. = 


Hymn: “Shepherd of Tender Youth,” 
Clement of Alexandria, 200 A.D. 
(Tune, “Kirby Bedron”) 

An Act oF PRAISE FOR THE EARLY 
Martyrs: 


Leader: Let us give praise for that noble army of 
men and women who, intent on carrying out 


1“The Didache,” 100 a.v., Documents II- 
lustrative of the History of the Church, Vol. I, 
p. 31. Benjamin Kidd, ed. London, Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Used by per- 
mission of the American publishers, The Mac- 
millan Company. 
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their Lord's commission, counted it all gain to 
meet only death on this earth, secure in the 
victory that was to come. 

Group: Praised be thy holy name, O Lord, for 
this noble army. 

Leader: Hear the words of the Roman, Tacitus: 

“Nero fastened the guilt and inflicted the 
most exquisite tortures on a class hated for 
their abominations, called Christians by the 
populace. Christus, from whom the name had 
its origin, suffered the extreme penalty during 
the reign of Tiberius at the hands of one of 
our procurators, Pontius Pilatus, and a most 
mischievous superstition thus checked for the 
moment, again broke out not only in Judza, 
the first source of the evil, but even in Rome. 
. . . Accordingly, an arrest was first made of 
all who pleaded guilty; then, upon their in- 
formation, an immense multitude was convicted, 
not so much of the crime of firing the city, as 
of hatred against mankind. Mockery of every 
sort was added to their deaths. Covered with 
the skins of beasts, they were torn by dogs and 
perished, or were nailed to crosses, or were 
doomed to the flames and burnt, to serve as 
a nightly illumination when daylight had ex- 
pired. Nero offered his gardens for the spec- 
tacle.’” 

Group: For that great group of unknown Chris- 
tians who dared to court a glorious death under 
Nero, we give thee thanks, O God. May their 
courage not perish from our midst. 

A Boy: Hear the words from a letter from the 
church at Smyrna: 

“We write to you, brethren, the events 
which befell them that suffered martyrdom, 
and the blessed Polycarp, who, as it were, by 
his martyrdom set his seal upon the persecu- 
tion, and put an end to it... . Now as Poly- 
carp was entering into the stadium, there came 
a voice to him from heaven, ‘Be strong, Poly- 
carp, and play the man.’ The Speaker indeed 
no one saw, but the voice was heard by those 
of our friends who were present. Then he was 
dragged forward .. . before the Proconsul .. . 
who tried to persuade him, urging, ‘Swear by 
the genius of Caesar; repent... . Swear, and 
I release thee; revile the Christ.’ And Polycarp 
said, ‘Eighty and six years have I served Him, 
and He hath done me no wrong; how then 
can I blaspheme my King Who saved me?’ ’® 

Group: Thanks be to thee, O God, for the stead- 
fast heart of the aged Polycarp. May his spirit 
inspire our lives. 

A Girl: Hear the words from the letter of the 
Gallican Churches to their brethren in the same 
faith and hope: : 

“The magnitude of the tribulation in these 
parts . . . and the variety of the sufferings 
which the blessed martyrs endured, we are 
neither able to state with accuracy nor. indeed 
is it possible for them to be embraced in writ- 
ing. ... But the grace of God was our general 
in the fight. . . . The wrath of the populace 
and of the governor and of the soldiers was 
directed in excessive measure against cs 
Blandina, through whom Christ showed how 
what appears to men worthless . . . is deemed 
worthy of great glory by God. ... For while 
we were all afraid for her, and her earthly 
mistress . . . dreaded lest she should be unable 
through bodily weakness boldly to make con- 
fession, Blandina was filled with such power 
that she was set free from and contrasted with 
those who tortured her with every kind of 
torture in turn from morning to evening, and 
who confessed that they were conquered, since 
they had nothing left which they could any 
longer do to her, and that they marvelled at 
breath remaining in her . . . testifying that one 
of the tortures by itself was sufficient to end 
life, let alone so many and such great ones. 
But the blessed woman, like a noble athlete, 
gained her strength by her confession, finding 
refreshment and freedom from pain in saying, 
‘I am a Christian.’ . . . Now Blandina, hanging 
upon a stake, was exposed as food for the 
wild beasts that were driven in. And because 
she seemed to be hanging on a cross, and be- 
cause of her“intense prayers, she inspired great 
courage in the combatants, who saw in this 
contest, and with their outward eyes in the 


form of their sister, Him who was crucified for ° 


them, that He might persuade those who 
believe on Him that all who suffer for the 
glory of Christ have.an abiding fellowship 


? “Annales,” Tacitus, 116-117 a.p., XV, xliv. 
Op. cit., p. 48. 

*“Martyrium Polycarpi,” 
Op. Cit., p. 64ff. 
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with the living God. And when none of the 
beasts would touch her, she was taken down 
from the stake and sent back again to the 
prison, being reserved for another contest, in 
order that, being victorious in many trials, she 
might make the condemnation of the crooked 
serpent irrevocable, and encourage the breth- 
ren; for she, small and weak and despised as 
she was, put on Christ, the great and resistless 
Athlete, and having worsted the adversary in 
many contests, won through conflicts the wreath 
of incorruption.” 

Group: Thanks be to thee, O God, for the un- 
flinching courage of this girl slave of long ago. 

All: ‘Gloria Patri,” second century. 


REsPponsIvE READING: “Te Deum Lau- 
DAMUS,” fourth century. 
PRAYERS: 


Leader: Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who hast given us grace, at 
this time, with one accord to make our com- 
mon supplications unto thee; and dost promise 
that, when two or three are gathered together 
in thy name, thou wilt grant their requests; 
fulfill now, O Lord, the desires and petitions 
of thy servants, as may be most expedient for 
them; granting us in this world knowledge of 
thy truth, and in the world to come life ever- 
lasting St. Curysostom, fourth century. 

Group (in unison): . 

O Lord God Almighty, Father of thy be- 
loved and blessed Son, Jesus Christ, by whose 
means we have received our knowledge of 
thee, God of Angels and Powers and of all 
creation and of the whole race of the just who 
live before thy face, we bless thee for the ex- 
ample of the martyrs of all ages. Grant us, 
we beseech thee, that we may be found worthy 
of our day and hour and may stand steadfast in 
thy truth. For these thy saints, for thy cause 
for which they died and for which we live, 
we bless thee, glorify thee through the ever- 
lasting and heavenly High Priest, Jesus Christ, 
thy beloved Son, through whom to thee with 
him and with the Holy Ghost be glory now 
and for the ages to come.*—Adapted from a 
prayer of Polycarp. 

All: The Lord’s Prayer. 


PostLtupE: Hymn tune, “Sarum” 


B 


A quotation from Justin’s Apology will 
suggest the order of service for the Com- 
munion Service, 


And on the day which is called Sunday, there 
is an assembly in the same place... and the 
records of the Apostles, or the writings of the 
Prophets, are read as long as we have time. 
Then the reader concludes, and the president 
verbally instructs and exhorts us to the imitation 
of these excellent things. Then we all together 
rise and offer up our prayers; and, as I said be- 
fore, when we have concluded our prayer, bread 
is brought and wine and water; and the presi- 
dent in like manner offers up prayers and thanks- 
givings with all his strength; and the people 
give their assent by saying Amen, and there is a 
distribution, and a partaking by every one, of the 
Eucharistic elements; and to those who are not 
present they are sent by the hands of the dea- 
cons. And such as are in prosperous circumstances 
and wish to do so, give what they will, each ac- 
cording to his choice, and what is collected is 
placed in the hands of the president.° 


The prayers of thanksgiving in the 
service below are taken from one of the 
earliest pieces of literature for the in- 
struction of Christians, the Didache, 
probably compiled about 100 A.D. 


PRELUDE . 

ScrIpTURE READING: Matthew 28:16-20; 
Mark 16:15-20; Luke 2449-53; Acts 
1:1-8; II Corinthians 3:2-6; Hebrews 
T2er-2" 

Pastor’s Brier Tak (Using incidents 
from other service as illustrations, and 
showing our obligations to stand firm) 


_* “Epistle of Gallican Churches,” 177 a.v. Op. 
cit., Pp. 94-105. 

5 “Apology,” Justin, c. 150 a.p. I, c. Ixvii. 
Op. cit., p. 76. 


PRAYERS: The two from the “A” service, 
or others. 

Evucuarist: Two of your group, ap- 
pointed as deacons for this service, may 
here bring in the communion service. 


The Lord be with you. 

And with thy spirit. 

Lift up your hearts. 

Group: We lift them up unto the Lord. 

Pastor: Let us give thanks unto the Lord. 

Group: It is meet and right. 

Pastor (taking the wine): We thank, thee, our 
Father, for the holy vine of David, thy servant, 
which thou didst make known to us through 
Jésus, thy servant. Glory be to thee for ever. 

(Taking the bread) We thank thee, our 
Father, for the life and knowledge which thou 
didst make known to us through Jesus, thy 
servant. Glory be to thee for ever. As this 
bread that is broken was scattered upon the 
mountains, and gathered together, and became 
one, so let thy Church be gathered together 
from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom: 
for thine is the glory and the power through 
Jesus Christ for ever. 

Group (in unison after all have been served) : 
We thank thee, Holy Father, for thy holy 
name, which thou hast made to dwell in our 
heart, and for the knowledge, faith, and im- 
mortality, which thou didst make known to us 
through Jesus, thy servant. Glory be to thee 
for ever. Thou, Almighty Lord, didst create all 
things for thy name’s sake, and gavest meat 
and drink for men to enjoy, that they might 
give thanks unto thee, and to us didst vouch- 
safe spiritual meat and drink and life eternal, 
through thy servant. Above all we thank thee 
because thou art mighty. Glory be to thee for 
ever. Remember, Lord, thy Church, to deliver 
her from all evil, and to perfect her in thy 
love, and gather together from the four winds 
her that is sanctified into thy kingdom which 
thou didst prepare for her. For thine is the 
power and the glory for ever. Come grace, and 
let this world pass away. Hosanna to the God 
of David. If any is holy, let him come: if any 
is unholy, let him repent. Amen.® 


Pastor: 
Group: 
Pastor: 


OFFERING: For special use of the pastor, 
or for group missionary project. 
BENEDICTION 
May 10 
THEME: “God’s Troubadours Go Sing- 
ing 

If the early martyrs could go singing 
to meet death, it is just as certain that 
St. Francis and his brothers had an enor- 
mous capacity for meeting life with a 
song. “Joculatores Dei’—troubadours of 
God. It is this contribution that should 
receive most emphasis in today’s service— 
the recognition of the joy inherent in the 
Christian message. Of course you will 
not overlook Francis’ deep love for na- 
ture in all its forms, his emphasis on ab- 
solute poverty, his very real and power- 
ful humility. But above and through all 
is this joy which should be ours. 

I have indicated some of the more 
promising of the wide range of materials 
available for the service, but have left 
the details of Francis’ life to your own 
study. It will richly repay you for all the 
time you can give it. You will probably 
use the “Canticle to the Sun,” so often 
referred to, in some form—possibly in 
its hymn setting, “All Creatures of our 
God and King.” Vachel Lindsay has a 
fine poem, entitled “St. Francis,” which 
would serve as the benediction. This you 
will find in volume one, Quotable Poems. 
From the volume Requiem, by Humbert 
Wolfe, you may select a longer poem 
called “The Saint: He.” Other poems 
about Francis by modern authors are in 
the October, 1926, issue of Forum. One 
which you would not be apt to find is this 


°“The Didache,” Op. cit., p. 34ff. 
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short one by Dr. Earl Marlatt, from his 
Chapel Windows: 


Little Brother to the sun, 

The birds of Bevagna, 

And the wolf of Gubbio, 

He gave up gold and scarlet pomp 
To marry Poverty; 

And went adventuring, 

Singing, 

Jesting, 

Rebuking lords, 

And kissing lepers— 

Living a life 

As fragrant as lilac-time 

And leaving the memory of a soul 
Drenched with holy loveliness.’ 


For Scripture yeu may appropriately 
use the three passages basic to the rule 
of his order—Matthew 19:20, Luke 
g:1-6, Matthew 16:24-26—or his favor- 
ite 142nd Psalm. A favorite greeting— 
“The Lord give you his peace’”—and the 
familiar benediction, “The Lord bless you 
and keep you...” may find places in 
your service, as may the words of the 
great pentacostal anthem, “Alleluia, Al- 
leluia, Emitte Spiritum tuum et creabun- 
tur, et renovabis faciem terrae. Alleluia.” 
(Shed abroad, Lord, thy Spirit, and all 
shall be created, and thou shalt renew the 
face of the earth.) This, Sabatier sug- 
gests, includes the whole Franciscan 
dream. Compiled from Franciscan liter- 
ature, the following responsive service 
sets forth Francis’ source of joy. 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 


Leader: Since, therefore, my brethren, this 
spiritual joy comes of cleanness of heart and 
the purity of continual prayer, ye should be 
first and foremost desirous to acquire and con- 
serve these two things, that ye may have, 
within and without, that joy which with the 
greatest longing I desire and wish to know and 
feel in you and myself, to the edification of our 
neighbors and the reproach of the enemy. For 
it pertaineth to him and to his members, to 
grow sad, but to you ever to rejoice and be 
glad in the Lord.* 

Group: Though we give good examples of holi- 
ness and edification, nevertheless write and note 
down diligently that perfect joy is not to be 
found therein. 

Leader: Though we gave sight to the blind, 
made the crooked straight, cast out devils, made 
the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, and re- 
stored speech to the dumb, and, what is a 
greater thing, raised to life those who have 
lain four days in the grave; perfect joy is not 
found there. 

Group: Though we spake with the tongue of 
angels and knew the courses of the stars and 
the virtues of herbs, and were the hidden 
treasures of the earth revealed to us, and we 
knew the qualities of birds, and of fishes, and 
of all animals, and of man, and of trees, and 
stones, and roots, and waters; not there is 
perfect joy. 

Leader: Though we were skilled to preach so 
well that we could convert all the infidels to 
the faith of Christ; not there is perfect joy. 

Group: Father, tell us, where is perfect joy to 
be found ? 

Leader: If we endure all things patiently and 
joyously for the love of Him; here and in this 
perfect joy is found. Above all the grace and 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit that Christ giveth 
to his beloved is that of overcoming self, and 
for love of him willingly to bear pain and 
buffetings and revilings and discomfort.® 

All; Brothers mine, most dear, give thanks to 
God, who hath willed to reveal the treasures 
of divine wisdom through the lips of the 
simple for God is he that openeth the mouths 
of the dumb, and the tongues of the simple he 


"Used by permission of the author. 

*“Mirror of Perfection,’ chap. XCV. The 
Little Flowers, Life of St. Francis, Mirror of 
Perfection, No. 485 of “Everyman’s Library,” 
p. 269. London, J. M. Dent and Sons. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co. 

a “Little Flowers,” chap. VII. Op. citi; pp. 15, 
16. . 
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maketh to speak great wisdom.? (Chap. XIV, 
P- 25) 


As a prelude to your offering, you 
could do no better than use another say- 
ing of St. Francis: 

The poverty of that man brings great shame 
upon us, and much rebukes ours. For very great 
shame it is to me when I find any one poorer 
than I am: since I have chosen holy poverty for 
my Lady, and for my spiritual and bodily riches: 
And this saying has gone out into the whole 


world, that I have professed poverty before God 
and Man.* (Ch. XVII, p. 198) 


May 17 
THEME: “A Fortress Stands Secure!” 

The keynote for this service is rightly 
one of faith—and an abounding courage 
which could defy emperor and pope alike 
for the sake of a religious principle. Mar- 
tin Luther, “the oak of Saxony,” gives to 
the Gospel and its spread an added bril- 
liance and foundation for which we may 
well give thanks. 

The central part of your service will 
be his great hymn, “Ein Feste Burg’— 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” There 
is a feeling of power and supreme faith in 
both the words and the music. Another 
hymn of Luther’s, to the tune “Ham- 
burg,” will fit in as a concluding hymn: 


Lord, keep us steadfast in thy word, 
Curb those who fain by craft or sword 
Would wrest the Kingdom from thy Son 
And set at naught all he has done. 


Lord Jesus Christ, thy power make known 
For thou art Lord of lords alone, 

Shield thy poor Christendom, that we 

May evermore sing praise to thee. 


Thou Comforter of priceless worth, 
Give one mind to thy flock on earth, 
Stand by us in our final strife, 
And lead us out of death to life. 


You may also include other German 
chorales found in most hymnals— “Now 
Thank We All Our God,” “To God on 
High Be Thanks and Praise,” and oth- 
ers. 

Because Luther based his religious 
thinking on three concepts—Law, repre- 
sented by the Commandments; Faith, 
represented by the Creeds; and Prayer, 
represented by the Lord’s Prayer—you 
will have no difficulty in adding other 
portions to your service. The first chap- 
ter of Romans, at least as far as the 
crucial verse 17, should of course be a 
part. The “Gloria in Excelsis’ (No. 639 
in the new Methodist hymnal) is from 
Luther’s service, 1524, and will serve as 
a response. Other music might include 
Wagner’s “Pilgrims’ Chorus’”—because 
of its connection with the Wartburg 
castle where Luther possibly wrote his 
great hymn; the hymn tune “Passion 
Chorale,” with which Luther was prob- 
ably familiar; and music by Bach, who 
was born at Eisenach—the birthplace of 
Luther’s mother and the town where 
Luther gained part of his education and 
a knowledge of the legends of the Meis- 
tersingers at the Wartburg and those of 
St. Elizabeth. The “Dresden Amen”— 
the Wagnerian motif of the Holy Grail— 
may also be used. And here is an ex- 
cerpt from the prayers of Luther, adapted 


for group use: 


Behold, Lord, empty vessels that need to be 
filled. Fill them, my Lord. We are weak in the 
faith, strengthen thou us. We are cold in love, 


warm us and make us fervent that our love may 
go out to our neighbors. We do not have a 
strong and firm faith; at times we doubt and are 
unable to trust thee altogether. O Lord, help us. 
Strengthen our faith and trust in thee. ... O 
God, what would we be, if thou shouldst forsake 
us? What can we do if thou withdrawest thy 
hand? What can we know, if thou never en- 
lightenest? Help us to remain in the ardor of 
faith that we may daily increase in it through 
Jesus Christ, our real and only helper.” 


May 24 


THEME: “Ad Heart that Glowed for 

Every Human Need” 

We have come to the place where our 
own denominational leaders play a part. 
I am suggesting, therefore, that you pre- 
pare this particular service yourself, cen- 
tering it on the life and work of the 
founder of your own denomination, and 
gathering the worship materials from his 
writings or from the material of that time 
and movement. 

If you cannot do that, it would seem al- 
most imperative that you join the Metho- 
dists for this service and consider their 
beginnings. It was on May 24, 1738, that 
John Wesley found his heart strangely 
warmed within him and from that day 
the message of Wesley went out in un- 
stinted flow to the lost and downtrodden 
folk of the world. The account from his 
diary for that day will give you sugges- 
tions for the-service. 

I think it was about five this morning that 
I opened my Testament on those words: .. . 
“There are given unto us exceeding great and 
precious promises, even that ye should be par- 
takers of the divine nature.” (II Peter.1:4) Just 
as I went out, I opened it again on those words: 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” In 
the afternoon I was asked to go to St. Paul’s. 
The anthem was, ‘“‘Out of the deep have I called 
unto thee, O Lord: Lord, hear my voice. . . .” 
In the evening I went very unwillingly to a 
society in Aldersgate-street, where one was read- 
ing Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, About a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in 
the heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 
was given me, that he had taken away my sins, 


even mine, and saved me from the law of sin 
and death.” 


You may find much material from some 
of the devotional books which Wesley 
read—I mitation of Christ by Thomas a 
Kempis, Holy Living and Holy Dying by 
Taylor, Treatise on Christian Perfec- 
tion by Law, et cetera. Of the many 
hymns from which to choose, “O for a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing” possibly 
summarizes most clearly the content of 


the Methodist faith. 


May 31 


THEME: “Pass on the Torch!” 

This final service for the month should 
be built from modern material and ex- 
press our own responsibilties in spread- 
ing the Gospel. Here is a hymn by Allen 
Eastman Cross which does just that 
(third stanza omitted) : 


Pass on the torch, pass on the flame; 
Remember whence the glory came, 
And eyes are on you as you run, 
Beyond the shining of the sun. 


10 Tuther’s Prayers, Nos. 138 and 139, p. 72. 
Charles E. Kistler, ed. Used by permission of 
Reading Bible House. 

The Journal of the Rev. John Wesley, Vol. 
I, p. ro1ff. No. 105 in ‘“Everyman’s Library.” 
London, J. M. Dent and Sons. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 
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“Heartily recommended both for children and adults.”—Yale Divinity News. 
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Lord, Christ, we take the torch from thee; 
We must be true, we will be free, 

And clean of heart and strong of soul, 
To bear the glory to its goal. 


O Lord of life, to thee we kneel; 
Maker of men, our purpose seal ; 

We will, for honor of thy name, 
Pass on the torch, pass on the flame.” 


Other appropriate hymns may be chosen 
from: 


“Faith of our Fathers” 

“Come, Let Us Join with Faithful 
Souls” 

“Heralds of Christ” 

“Thou Lord of Light, 
Years” 

“Forward through the Ages” 

“Lead On, O King Eternal” 

“For All the Saints” 


Hebrews 12 will probably come to your 
mind for Scripture, and you should be 
able to arrange responsive services from 


Across the 


-the sources you have used during the 


month to serve as a summary. The hymn 
“There’s a Voice in the Wilderness Cry- 
ing’ (No. 503 in the new Methodist 
hymnal) may prove a call to worship, 
used as a solo. For a unison prayer, Rich- 


ard W. Gilder’s hymn is well phrased: 


To thee, Eternal Soul, be praise! 

Who, from of old to our own days, 
Through souls of saints and prophets, 
Hast sent thy light, thy love, thy word. 


Teed 


We thank thee for each mighty one 

Through whom thy living light hath shone; 
And for each humble soul and sweet 

That lights to heaven cur wandering feet. 


We thank thee for the love divine 
Made real in every saint of thine; 
That boundless love itself that gives 
In service to each soul that lives. 


We thank thee for the word of might 
Thy Spirit spoke in darkest night. 

Spake through the trumpet voices loud 
Of prophets at thy throne who bowed. 


Eternal Soul, our souls keep pure, 

That like thy saints we may endure; 
Forever through thy servants, Lord, 

Sent thou thy light, thy love, thy word.” 


Finally, there is a poem by Annie W. 
Allen, “The Light Bearers,” which fits 
in beautifully. If your quartet is sing- 
ing well, it may be used as an anthem. 


Bringers of hope to men, 
Bearers of light, 

Eager and radiant, 

Glad in the right. 

’Tis from these souls aglow 
Man learns his path to know,— 
They as they onward go, 

Bear on the light. 


What though they fight to lose, 
Facing the night! 

Morning will find them still 
Seeking the height. 

What though this stress and strain 
Makes all their hopes seem vain! 
They through the bitter pain 

Bear on the light. 


Brothers of all that live, 

They aid us all; 

May our hearts touched with fire, 
Leap to their call! 

Their voices clear and strong 
Ring like a rallying song, 
“Upward against the wrong! 
Bear on the light!'"* 


Used by permission of the author. Tune: 
“Torchbearers.” 

** No. to in the new Methodist Hymnal. 

“ Copyright by the Watchman Examiner Com- 
pany, New York. Anthem setting by Edward 
Shippen Barnes, No. 1521, 12 cents. New York, 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
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Ah Wilderness (Lionel Barrymore, Wallace 
Beery) (MGM) Eugene O’Neill’s play finely 
screened with rich characterization and wistful 
charm. Barrymore splendid as father trying to 
handle dreamer-son’s mental indigestion. True-to- 
life picture of village life of early 1900's. Beery 
alone inadequate to his réle. 

For A: Notable For Y: Good 
For C: Little interest 

Another Face (Wallace Ford, Brian Donlevy) 
(RKO) Tough killer, after facial surgery, crude 
and stupidly conceited, tries to crash Hollywood 
as movie star, Breezy, erratic publicity man works 
his undoing. Acting ordinary, supposed comedy 
often quite unfunny, and fast action is overdone. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Probably good 

For C: No 

Anything Goes (Bing Crosby, Ethel Merman) 
(Paramount) Fast, crazy, complex farce-comedy 
with real ‘box-office’ novelty. Usual “singing,” 
absurd “‘lyrics,”’ spectacular dancing, “romance,” 
and burlesque antics. Inoffensive, unless chronic 
crook masquerading as priest. Typical present-day 
taste in pictures. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y: Very good of kind 
For C: Probably good 

Bar 20 Rides Again (Bill Boyd, William Alli- 
son) (Paramount) Above-average Hopalong 
Casidy western. Besides usual thrills, traces of 
originality in hero doing his hard riding and 
quick shooting in frock coat, a villain suave in- 
stead of tough, and a minor character that is 
actually humorous. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Good of kind 
For C:; Good thriller 

Bohemian Girl, The (Laurel and Hardy) 
(MGM) Very funny nansense comedy, with real 
story, elaborate sets, and with Laurel-Hardy 
antics at their best and some new ones added. 
Favorite melodies of the opera pleasantly played 
and sung. Cheapened by pocket-picking and bur- 
lesque infidelity as laugh sources. 

For A: Good of kind 
For Y and C: Very amusing 

Ceiling Zero (Cagney and O’Brien) (War- 
ner) Utterly smart-aleck, dare-devil aviator tricks 
his pals, seduces women, ruins friends, but finally 
dies in heroic sacrifice testing out new invention. 
Loud, wisecrack dialog; cheap, suggestive ro- 
mance; but tense, vivid picture of perilous mail- 
transport service. 

For A: Very good of kind For Y: Better not 
For C: No 
Charlie Chan’s Secret (Warner Oland) (Fox) 


Typical and good Charlie Chan story, with 
Chinese hero solving unusual murder in_ his 
original fashion, in a creepy atmosphere of 


spiritualistic seances. The veteran actress, Hen- 
rietta Crossman, adds much to the quality of the 
production, 
For A: Good of kind For Y : Good of kind 
For C: Unless too exciting 

Dangerous Intrigue (Ralph Bellamy, Gloria 
Shea) (Columbia) Thoroughly unoriginal story 
of brilliant surgeon losing position and snobbish 
fiancée, and ending up in factory community as 
surgeon to the poor and husband to one of 
them. Well acted, convincingly told, and of 
genuinely human appeal. 
For A; Fair For Y: Fairly good For C: Hardly 

Desire (Marlene Dietrich, Gary Cooper) 
(Paramount) Mostly skillful crook drama, 
smoothly played, and with real comedy values. 
Then, a glamorous seduction and week’s liaison 
furnishes same old ‘‘sex-stuff” of a few years 
ago. Dietrich, absurdly made up, acts typically. 
Cooper good. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Unwholesome 

For C: No 

Dressed to Thrill (Clive Brook, Tutta Rolf) 
(Fox) Continental comedy, dating from World 
War, with dual identity of heroine causing the 
hero considerable distress until he finally learns 
the truth. Tutta Rolf notably good. Clive Brook 
utterly miscast, and some of his comedy attempts 
are pitiful. 3 

For Y: Not the best 


» For A: Fair For C: No 
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HE summaries and evaluations ap- 

pearing on this page are those of The 
National Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to knaw what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be kept 
in mind also that titles and local adver- 
tising pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the film 
are desirable and wholesome, hence these 
descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

-A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


(Jed Prouty, Spring 


Every Saturday Night | 
Byington) (Fox) One of series planned in do- 


mestic comedies, supposedly treating family 
problems. Well-intentioned story of spoiled chil- 
dren and futile father, but dull acting, confused 
motivation, stupid ethics, and much talk detract 
somewhat. 
For A: Dull For Y: Poor For C: No 
Fang and Claw (Frank Buck) (RKO) Thrill- 
ing, informative record of Buck’s expedition to 
Malayan jungle to bring back animals for 
American zoos. By ingenious methods, pythons, 
monkeys, tigers, etc. are captured. Notable for 
absence of brutal scenes. Excellent photography, 
good narration, and occasional humor. 
For A: Interesting For Y : ExcellentFor C: Good 
Follow the Fleet (Fred Astaire, Ginger Rog- 
ers) (RKO) Pleasing musical comedy in best 
vein, with engaging hero as breezy gob winning 
heroine after amusing complications. Refreshingly 
novel dances, solo and ensemble singing, whole- 
some romance, genuine comedy. Good fun. 
For A: Excetlent For Y: Excellent For C: Good 
Ghost Goes West, The (Robert Donat, Jean 
Parker) (U.A.) English-made farce-comedy of 
whimsy and satire, with original plot and Rene 
Clair direction (but not his best), about old 
Scotch ghost doomed to walk till insult by rival 
clan is avenged. Weakened by clash of banal 
with the fanciful, but unique. 
For A; Fairly good For Y: Good 
For C: Fair 
Invisible Ray, The (Karloff and Lugosi) (Uni- 
versal) Just another lurid, pseudo-scientific 
thriller, gratuitously horrible, about scientist who 
discovers fantastic deadly ray, goes insane, and 
starts killing former friends. His mother finally 
kills him. Karloff and Lugosi exactly as usual. 
For A: Useless For Y: Exciting For C: No 
It’s a Great Life (Joe Morrison, Paul Kelly) 
(Paramount) Mildly amusing little picture of 
two CCC boys in love with same girl until one 
heroically gives way to the other. Some slight 
idea of CCC camp life and some really enjoyable 
singing. Elementary but pleasant program picture. 
For A: Fairly good For Y: Fairly good 
For C: Fair 
Kind Lady (Alice MacMahon, Basil Rath- 
bone) (MGM) Opens appealingly as charming 
play of character. Becomes artificial yarn of 
humorless crookedness, with unmitigated distress 
for helpless heroine and audience. Depressing 
swindle with slight relief at the end. The an- 
tithesis of entertainment. 
For A: Dismal For Y: Painful For C: No 
Lady Consents, The (Ann Harding, Herbert 
-Marshall) (RKO) Thoroughly enjoyable prob- 
lem play, intelligently done by author, director, 
and actors. Very sophisticated and ‘“‘modern,” but 
dignified. The “other woman’s” machinations are 


convincingly successful, and the conclusion just 
as convincingly logical. 
For A: Interesting 
For C: No 
Lady of Secrets (Ruth Chatterton, Otto Kru- 
ger) (Columbia) Slow-moving but intriguing 
story of rich girl’s long struggle against domineer- 
ing father. Thwarted by death of her war-time 
lover, she manages to save her daughter from 
loveless marriage and wins happiness herself. 
For A: Good For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No Interest 
Leavenworth Case, The (Donald Cook, Nor- 
man Foster) (Republic) Feeble murder story 
of slight suspense or interest. Audience knows 
murderer who kills with aid of monkey. Chief 
interest, amusing eccentric spinster who helps 
weak detective trap killer. Crude, overdone 
comedy by Warren Hymer. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps For C: No 
Lone Wolf.Returns, The (Melvyn Douglas, 
Gail Patrick) (Columbia) Smoothly acted Vance 
story of jewel thief who fell in love with in- 
tended victim, and outwits gang aiming at same 
victim. Detective forces furnish comedy. Original 
angles lift it above ordinary “button-button” yarn. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Good 
For C; Little interest 
Man of Iron. (Barton MacLane, Mary Astor) 
(First National) Dull, unconvincing stuff about 
crude, illiterate shop-foreman promoted to man- 
ager! A misfit, but heroism in shop accident 
makes him vice president! His irresponsibility and 
arrogance toward workers bring near strike and 
riot. So back to shop job. ' 
For A: Poor For Y: Poor For C: No 
Modern Times (Charlie Chaplin) (U.A.) A 
great film, delightfully amusing, with sound and 
music but no dialog. Chaplin as same wistful 
hero seeking his niche in the complex modern 
world. Same costume, antics, and matchless pan- 
tomine, proving Chaplin’s silence as potent as 
Hollywood's speech. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 
~ For C: Excellent 
Muss ’Em Up (Preston Foster, Alan Mow- 
bray) (RKO) Vigorous yarn about hard-boiled, 
unscrupulous detective, féeble police, smooth 
villainy, and countless suspects. Hopelessly com- 
plex mixture of mystery, comedy, romance, and 
poor taste, that leaves audience wondering just 
what it is all about. Overshoots its mark badly. 
For A: Only fair For Y: No For C: No 
Passing. of the Third Floor Back (Conrad 
Veidt) (Gaumont-British) Excellent filming of 
famous allegorical drama about mysterious stran- 
ger and his influence for good over selfish unhap- 
py members of London boarding-house, till their 
awakening is quietly achieved. Some weaknesses, 
but well acted and effective as a whole. 
For A: Very Good For Y: Very Good 
For C: Beyond them 
Professional Soldier (Victor McLaglen, Fred- 
die Bartholomew) (Fox) Crude, tough Marine, 
hired to kidnap boy king, turns friend, runs 
amuck in slaughter, and saves his little pal. 
Much strong human appeal, but largely rough- 
neck comedy and two-fisted heroics. Bad taste 
but good box-office. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 
(C. Romero, Rochelle 


For Y: Doubtful 


Show Them No Mercy 
Hudson) (Fox) G-man thriller, to outdo all 
others, with absurd spots, but packed with 
suspense and mildly amusing comedy. Makes 
kidnappers hated and G-men admired. But it 
seriously overdoes sheer violence and inhuman 
cruelty. Pushes thrill to unhealthy shock. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Better not 


For C: No 
Too Tough to Kill (Victor Jory, Sally 
O’Neill) (Columbia) Engineer-hero becomes 


boss of huge tunnel project, long delayed by 

trickery and foul play of employees “planted” 

by rival company. Many accidents, but hero final- 

ly conquers job and persistent newspaper heroine. 

Old-style melodramatic hokum. 

For A; Hardly For Y: Harmless 
For C: Better not 
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YOUTH ARE 
READING... 


HILL WIND—Charles Abbe 


“An unusual book—the natural, unforced record of a rich 
and spirited personality that never gave in. True to the 
essential spirit of youth, and modern as well.” STEPHEN 
VINCENT BENET (Pulitzer Prize Winner) 

224 pages. Cloth $1.75 


YOUTHW’S WORK IN THE NEW WORLD—T. Otto 
Nall 


Twenty-five leaders give wise advice to young people 
about choosing their careers. “A great book for a teacher 
or pastor to lend, or for a high-school library—there is no 
other just like it in its field.” Christian Advocate. 
216 pages. Cloth 


HALT! CRY THE DEAD—Frederick A. Barber 


160 pages—half in pictures, the rest containing suggestions 
for program. 


$1.75 


“Just such a handbook for Peace as workers in that cause 
have long looked for.” New York Times. 
Cloth $1.50 


Paper $1.00 


FOUR PATTERNS OF REVOLUTION—Dr. E. T. 
Colton 


Impartial appraisals, based on first-hand knowledge, of 
Communism, Fascism, Nazism, and the New Deal. Rec- 
ommended by the Foreign Policy Association and the 
New York Times. 


Cloth 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


313 pages. $2.50 


Teachers and Students Look at the Movies 
(Continued from page 11) 


eighteenth century books of voyages, including Bligh’s ac- 
count of the famous mutiny. A chart of the South Seas was 
prepared by Douglas Robinson of the class of 1935 at the 
Academy. Many portraits and clippings assisted the students 
in their research work. Correlation with the photoplay 
served to vitalize the procedures. 

Where, then, does progress lie? The most serious problem 
with which the photoplay appreciation movement is con- 
fronted today is that of double billing, a practice which re- 
sults often in exhibiting on the same program a feature that 
is ideal for young folks, together with a feature entirely 
unsuited to young folks. To call such a program a balanced 
one, as appealing to all sorts of people for the price of one 
admission, is a misnomer. Local theater managers desiring 
to develop the goodwill of religious and educational leaders 
will have to do away with the mixed evils of dual bills. 

The solution of this problem seems to lie in creating a 
demand for finer short films as a concomitant of the demand 


for finer long features. If this can be accomplished by in- - 


cluding the critical discussion of selected short subjects as 
a regular part of the course of study in our high schools, it 
would be a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

Inasmuch as the power of organized teachers and religion- 
ists is recognized as a constructive social force by the mo- 
tion picture industry, it is likely that unified programs con- 
sisting of single features, accompanied by appropriate short 
subjects, will take the place of double features if we speak 
with one voice in favor of this change. 
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Let us, therefore, point out that progress lies in the sub- 
stitution of first-rate short features for those trashy second 
features (known to the trade as “quickies” ) which mislead 
the public into believing it is getting double its money’s 
worth. Numerous cultural subjects dealing with travel, 
music, sport, humor, fantasy, science, vocations, avocations, 
dramatic news of the day, and classic events of American 
history are currently available in the short-subject field. 

Let us insist also upon the development of special chil- 
dren’s performances. These are already in vogue in many 
theaters, and might well be made a general practice. Only 
when local exhibitors offer well-organized unit-programs, 
that may be labeled good through -and through, can the 
schools be expected to arrange for groups of pupils to attend 
the theater as a part of extra-curricular procedure. 

The net result will be a stratification of photoplay per- 
formances and the development of differentiated types of 
theaters: some for adults; some for children; some for the 
more sophisticated and cultured elements in the community ; 
some for the great middle class which loves melodramas, 
sentimental comedies, and the average run of entertainment. 

Meanwhile, an army of a million teachers, leading thirty 
million young folk daily—the rising generation of movie- 
goers—is raising the level of public taste by mass education 
in an experiment unprecedented in the history of the world. 
The widespread adoption of the new curricular and extra- 
curricular units in the schools of the nation has stimulated 
the production of six times as many films of cultural value 
in 1936 as were made in 1934. We may look to the future 
with hope and confidence that alert minds in the motion pic- 
ture world will continue the upward trend. 


From Timidity to Confidence 
(Continued from page 5) 
I left my last parish have been far from bafren. Apparently 


as long as we associate ourselves with people in a helpful 
way, it is possible for us to find God through them. 


The result of this pilgrimage has been to transform my - 


early timidity into confidence in both myself and my fel- 
lows. My life has acquired a certain momentum. Enough 
ventures of one sort or another have turned out well so that 
I can recognize a measure of success without placing any 
great strain on my credulity. On the other hand, the mis- 
haps which have come my way have never proved to be as 
disastrous as I might have feared. It takes a good deal to 
frighten me. Behind it all there seems to be a purpose of 
which I catch an occasional glimpse. I lack the assurance to 
say that God has decreed that I should do so and so. In 
fact, a rather lively sense of humor would effectually stop 
any such display of bumptuousness. But I am confident that 
through the years I have a worthy place in the scheme of 
things. The high and mighty no longer over-awe me, for I 
have long since discovered that they are human, and upon 
occasion have need of such as I. 

The fears with which I once kept company have long 
since evaporated. I even refuse to get excited over the pros- 
pect of losing my job. Possibly such matters do not disturb 
me as much as they should. But I seem to have been led 
to where I am by what appears in retrospect to be a higher 
power, and I see no reason why it should not guide me fur- 
ther. In the meantime there come to me enough moments 
of exaltation to give my life the zest it needs. I am not 
pious in a conventional fashion, but in my own way I have 
achieved a recurring sense of God’s presence. 
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What's Happening in 
REBIGTOUS BDUCATION 


ot 


* Dr. N..R. DrumMmonp is the new 

associate secretary in the Educational 
Department of the Sunday School Board, 
Southern Baptist Convention. Both from 
an educational and practical standpoint, 
Dr. Drummond’s training ranks among 
the best. He is a university and seminary 
graduate; for ten years he was an associ- 
ate professor in the School of Religious 
Education of the Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Fort Worth, 
Texas; and for the past six years he 
served as associate pastor of the First 


Baptist Church of Oklahoma City. 


“* THREE community adult forums were 
conducted at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, on March 9g, 16, and 23. The 
forums were made up of two delegates 
from each adult class in the city. Subjects 
discussed were: “What Is Christ’s Al- 
ternative to Communism?” “What Are 
the Causes of Race and Group Antagon- 
isms?” “What Can Christians Do for 
World Peace?” Dr. G. L. Schaller is the 
chairman of the adult department of the 
Dauphin County Council of Christian 
Education which arranged this series. 


** THE National Federation of Men’s 

Bible Classes will hold its Twelfth 
Annual Convention in Kansas City, 
Missouri, May 22-24, 1936. The goal of 
attendance is ten thousand registered 
delegates. The National Federation is an 
undenominational layman’s organization 
for the promotion of larger and more effi- 
cient Bible classes and the advancement 
of the church by placing the man-power 
of every community back of the pulpit. 
It is a nation-wide organization with an 
enrolment of six thousand classes with 
more than a million men in their mem- 
bership. 


** Tur World Conference of the In- 

ternational Missionary Council will 
meet in the fall of 1938 at Kowloon, 
which is Chinese territory, leased by the 
Chinese government to Great Britain, on 
the mainland facing the British island of 
Hongkong. The upbuilding and main- 
tenance of the younger churches as a part 
of the historic world-wide Christian com- 
munity is to be the objective of the con- 
ference. 


* THe National Women’s Christian 

Temperance Union is undertaking an 
intensive program of education in regard 
to beverage alcohol through its depart- 
ment known as “Youth’s Temperance 
Council.” The name was chosen at a 
large rally of young people during the 
National W.C.T.U. Convention last 
year. The Council includes young men 
and young women in all walks of life, and 
becomes the successor to the “Young 
People’s Branch” of the national or- 
ganization. The program of the Council 
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includes such departments of work as 
peace, motion pictures, legislation, citi- 
zenship, alcohol education, and others. 


** THE Sunday School Board of the 

Southern Baptist Convention recently 
took an advanced step in creating the 
ofice of Music Editor and bringing to 
such office Mr. B. B. McKinney of Fort 
Worth, Texas, an esteemed song writer 
and composer. For a number of years 
Mr. McKinney was associated with Pro- 
fessor I. E. Reynolds in the School of 
Gospel Music of the Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Fort 
Worth; and for the last several years he 
has been the Educational and Music 
Director of the Travis Avenue Baptist 
Church at Fort Worth and associated 
with Mr. Robert H. Coleman, songbook 
publisher of Dallas, Texas. 
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* Tue United Christian Missionary 
Society announces the calling of three 
new field workers in the Department of 
Religious Education: Mr. Malcolm L. 
Normant becomes director of religious 
education in Oklahoma on April 1; Mr. 
Gilbert M. Peery goes to. the state of 
Mississippi as joint state secretary and 
director of religious education the latter 
part of March; and Mr. H. M. Waldron 
takes up work in Montana as joint state 
secretary and director of religious edu- 
cation the first of April. Each of these 
men has an unusually fine background of 
academic training and experience. 
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** A Book sale is not necessarily news, 

but when a religious bookstore opens 
its doors and finds 150 persons waiting to 
get in that is news. Such was the case 


Spring and Summer Conventions 
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recently at the American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society bookstore in Boston when 
the manager, Mr. C. E. Whittemore, an- 
nounced a bargain sale of religious books. 


“ Tue Iowa State Council of Christian 

Education and the staff members of 
the cooperating denominations conducted, 
during the month of March, twelve one- 
day church-advance institutes. The pro- 
grams were centered about this year’s in- 
terdenominational emphasis, ‘““The Church 
Presses On!” Institutes were held in 
Council Bluffs, Red Oak, Creston, Chari- 
ton, Oskaloosa, Washington, Cedar 
Rapids, Waterloo, Mason City, Fort 
Dodge, Spencer, and Le Mars. 


* THE ELEVENTH annual Seminar in 

Mexico, sponsored by The Commit- 
tee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America, will be held in Cuernavaca and 
Mexico City, July 9-29. The Seminar 
consists of three-weeks of lectures, round- 
table discussions, and field trips. Detailed 
information regarding faculty, program, 
and expense may be secured from the 
Committee, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 


“ Surveys show that there are still 

thousands of mothers who lack the 
necessities of life, medical care, and hos- 
pital service. Therefore, the Golden Rule 
Foundation is again urging that Mothers’ 
Day, May 10, be observed in the “Golden 
Rule Way”: that is, by remembering less 
fortunate mothers either by some bit of 
sacrificial service or by sending a check 
to one of the welfare agencies or hospitals 
which are serving them. 
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“* WoMeEN need to become informed on 

economic questions if they are going 
to work intelligently for world peace. No 
longer are well-expressed sentiments for 
peace or petitions with millions of sig- 
natures as effective as they once were, ac- 
cording to Miss Mary A. Dingman of 
Geneva, Switzerland. As the newly 
chosen president of the Peace and Dis- 
armament Committee of Women’s Inter- 
national Organizations, Miss Dingman 
leads the greatest cooperative effort ever 
made by women to promote world peace. 
Back of it are 45,000,000 women mem- 
bers in 56 countries. 

“Women have been fighting for peace 
on more or less sentimental lines, making 
known the fact that they prefer peace to 
war. But that obviously has not been 
enough. Our organized work from now 
on is for action, the intelligent use of our 
political and economic rights, and the 
development of an informed and educated 
public opinion. It is time for us to get 
down to ground-work, to the economic 
causes of unrest, fear, and antagonism,” 
said Miss Dingman before her recent re- 
turn to Geneva after traveling in Canada 
and the United States in the interests of 
the world Y.W.C.A. 
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12TH WORLD'S SUNDAY 
_ CHOOL CONVENTION 


Combine attendance at the great Christian 
gathering of the year with a visit to some 
of the most interesing scenes of Europe. 
Meet Sunday school workers and leaders 
in Christian education from all lands. 


CONVENTION STEAMERS 


Scythia 
Stavangerfjord 


Sailing June 19 
Sailing June 24 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


WORLD SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


51 Madison Ave. New York City 


Official Lines 


NORWEGIAN AMERICAN LINE 
CUNARD WHITE STAR LIMITED 


Anchored to the Infinite 
(Continued from page 7) 


Pompilia’s murderer. He brazonly scoffs and retains his 
bravado until at last the death sentence is pronounced ; then 
as he finally faces “the grisly thing,” we find him trembling 
with despair. 


I lied. I do confess. I plead for grace. 

The priest was true, my wife was true, all true. 
Oh, save me notwithstanding! Life is all. 

I was just stark mad. Let the madman live. 
Press on as many chains as you please to pile, 
But let me live! The headsman! Oh I see 

The horrid knife, the swift descending blow! 
Oh, Judges! Cardinals! Christ! Maria! God! 
Pompilia! Will you let them murder me? 


And the soul of Guido goes out into the darkness. 

In all of literature there is no woman purer, nobler, finer 
than Pompilia. Nor is there any man who more fully em- 
bodies vigorous purity, loving without reproach, than Capon- 
sacchi. Pompilia, foully murdered, as she is dying, speaks 
these words to Caponsacchi: 


Oh, love of my life, oh, soldier saint, 

No work begun shall ever pause for death. 

Love will be helpful to me, more and more, 

In the coming course, the new path I must tread. 
So wait a-while God’s instant men call years. 
Meanwhile hold hard by truth and you—great soul, 
Do out the duty. Through such souls alone, 

God stooping shows sufficient of his light 

For us in the dark to rise by. And I—rise! 


And the soul of Pompilia, with a blaze of glory, goes out 
into light eternal. 

Thus it is that we face this final change we call death, 
in the spirit in which we have lived. It is possible for us 


with faith and with courage, with character and with love. 


to establish in our lives those ties with God which even 
death cannot destroy. 

Like the bridge builder in Markham’s lines, who spanned 
Niagara by beginning with a slender cord, 


So we may send our little timid thought 

Across the void, out to God’s reaching hands— 
Send out our love and faith to thread the deep— 
Thought after thought until the little cord 

Has greatened to a chain no chance can break 
And—we are anchored to the Infinite. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
(Founded 1789) : 


Program Units in “Everyday Adventures in Christian Living” 


Of What Walue Are Moving Pictures? 


By ELIZABETH WATSON 


first session it takes up the question, Of what value are moving pic- 
tures?, and at the second session the question, What's wrong with motion 
pictures and what can we do to help? This unit helps young people to 
weigh the facts, consider the issues involved, and make their own decisions. 


How Shall We Choose Movies? 


By ELIZABETH WATSON POLLARD 


HIS unit, requiring four sessions, gives guidance on the question, 

What makes a movie worth choosing? It suggests standards for meas- 
uring movies; calls attention to values that are worth looking for; and 
points out ways in which we can help to make movies better. 


OSLO, NORWAY (July 6-12, 1936) | A COURSE of study for young people requiring two sessions. At the 


Price, net, each, 15 cents; two for 25 cents, postpaid. 


Boston Pittsburgh - San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI . CHICAGO 
| Order from the nearest Address 


The Projector in the Service of Christian Education 
(Continued from page 9) 


may have a variety of results. The writer has recently aided 
a considerable number of churches in the showing of “The 
King of Kings” and is impressed with the fact that while 
the primary value of this picture is what we usually term 
evangelistic, it also has the power to quicken interest in 
the study of the life of Jesus, to help show the major events 
of his life in perspective, and to leave a good general impres- 
sion of his total life purpose (this in spite of the fact that 
there is an over-emphasis on the miraculous, and that some 
of the episodes included are given in a different setting than 
that of the gospels). 


GETTING STARTED 


Suppose a church has become interested in venturing into . 


the field of visual method, how shall it get started? It will 
probably be best to start in a small way, adding to the 
equipment as the program develops. Decide first of all 
whether you will begin with moving pictures or still pictures. 
If the latter, bear in mind that there are two types of slides 
—glass and film. Purchase a projector which is equipped to 
use both types of slides. Put this equipment in charge of 
some person who will make a hobby of keeping it in good 
condition. (Here is an opportunity to interest some of those 
older boys who are slipping away because there is nothing 
to do.) Next, make sure that you have a good screen. It 
will probably be best to purchase a folding screen which 
can be set up in any room where pictures are to be shown. 
Until that becomes possible, a, smooth, light-colored wall 
will serve very well as a projection surface. Bear in mind 
that the quality of your pictures depends a great deal on 
the quality of the screen. A third consideration is a room 
or rooms which can be darkened so as to make day-time 
projection possible. Usually the addition of opaque shades 
at the windows will do the trick very nicely. While it is 
not necessary to have the room entirely in darkness, bear 
in mind again that the quality of the picture depends on the 
extent to which your screen is entirely in darkness. 

When you get ready to add moving pictures to your 
program of visual aids, follow all the above suggestions 
as to screen, room, and someone to care for the equipment. 
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A portable projector is best, so that it may be used in any 
room. Projectors are made to show two kinds of film, 
35 millimeter and 16 millimeter. The latter is less expensive 
and most films made for religious and educational use are 
available in that size. This is therefore the most practical 
projector for most purposes. Often it is possible to start 
with the use of a projector which may be borrowed from 
someone in the congregation or community. When you get 
ready to purchase your own, get one of high enough quality 
to “stand-up” under hard use, and one with strong enough 
light to take care of all your needs (for the average church, 
this should be 500 to 750 watts). The next question is 
whether to get a silent or sound machine. The former is, 
of course, cheaper, and many of the films now available are 
of the silent type. However, with the recent improvement of 
16 mm. sound-on-film the available sources of this type are 
rapidly increasing. Since sound equipment can also be used 
for showing silent films, it is suggested that serious consider- 
ation be given to the purchase of a projector of this type. 
When silent pictures are shown on this projector the sound 
unit may be attached to a turntable for victrola records, 
thus making possible working out musical accompaniment, 
or it may be attached to a microphone to be used for any 
comment or interpretation which it may be desired to make. 


THE QUESTION OF FINANCE 


All of this will cost money of course and a budget for the 
program of visual aids will need to be provided. After the 
initial cost of the equipment has been met, there will still be 
the cost for servicing, and for the rental of slides and films. 
While our primary purpose is not that of giving entertain- 
ments, it would seem to be legitimate to finance the cost of 
equipment through the giving of a few entertainment pro- 
grams. With a sound projector, this is not difficult to do, 
and it may be the means of bringing to the church films 
which have more than just entertainment value. Thus this 
venture will be on somewhat the same basis as a program of 
dramatics which is financed through a charge for admis- 
sion, but which nevertheless has as its primary purpose the 
bringing of good drama to the church. 


Home-Mape Movies 


Should a church aspire to make its own moving pictures? 
It is the opinion of the writer that the possibilities in this 
direction are limited. However, knowing what people will 
suffer by way of home movies and still shriek over them 
with delight, we may admit the possibility of doing some- 
thing along this line. Many a report in a church annual 
meeting could be enlivened if given graphically by means 
of moving pictures. Reports on camp and training school 
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USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Recommended by all denominatlonsforitsfreshness and accuracy, 
forits simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion. 


THE BEST GIFT FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 


One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet form- 
ing a continuous narrative of the Biblefrom Genesis to Revelation. 
Each ofthe world-old storiesis told by the noted author in a manner 
thatis vitally interesting and instructive to young and old alike. 
Biggest and Best Illustrated Book Ever Sold for the Price 
Beautifully illustrated with 281 pictures in colors and in black and 
white; over 100 famous Leinweber paintings. 759 pages. Price. .$2.00 
At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


experiences could similarly be made more interesting. It is 
also possible that all the values in the dramatic method in 
education might be achieved through having a class prepare 
its own scenario for a particular story, and then producing 
a picture on the basis of it. This is another field which will 
bear a lot of experimental work on the part of those who are 
interested in making it a hobby. 


Sources OF MATERIAL 


The question of the best available sources for slides and 
films in any particular part of the country will be answered 
increasingly more satisfactorily as the user progresses with 
his plans. He will learn of more and more places where such 
materials may be secured. All we can do in this brief article 
is to name a few organizations with whom a start may be 
made: 

For motion picture films: The Religious Motion Picture 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York; The Motion 
Picture Bureau, National Council Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York, and 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago; The 
Kodascope Libraries, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New York. The 
following lists of films will be found valuable: ro00 and 
One, published by The Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago (price 75 cents) ; Circular No. 150 of the U. S. 
Office of Education, Editorial Department, Washington, 
D.C. ; and the monthly “Composite. List of Non-Theatrical 
Film Sources” of the Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

For glass slides: write your denominational headquarters 
for lists of what they have available; get lists also from 
Beseler Lantern Slide Company, 131 East 23rd Street, New 
York City. 

For film slides and equipment: The Society for Visual 
Education, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago; Dewey and 
Dewey, Kenosha, Wisconsin; the New York Sunday School 
Commission, Inc., 416 Lafayette Street, New York City; 
Riley and Riley, 21 St. Stephen’s Place, New Drop, Staten 
Island, N.Y., and the Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Easter Pamphlet for Youth Leaders 

Spiritual Resources for Youth in the Pre-Easter Season. 
This is a pamphlet prepared especially for use in connection 
with the Christian Youth Building a New World Move- 
ment. It presents helpful and suggestive materials regard- 
ing worship, instruction, fellowship, service. 

Order from your denominational board, state or provincial 
council of religious education, or the International Council 
of Religious Education, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Price five cents each, cash with order. 


FOR THE LENTEN SEASON 


Seven Psalms 
by Adelaide Teague Case 


“T Believe in God...” 
by Anna V. Rice 

The Superb Adventure 
by Winnifred Wygal 50 cents 

Short Meditations on Spiritual 


Resources 
by Charlotte H. Adams 


50 cents 


75 cents 


35 cents 


Four guides to study, meditation and 
worship 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 
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Childcraft. Chicago, W. F. Quarrie 
and Company, 1935. Price: parents’ edi- 
tion, $39.90; teachers’ edition, $39.90. 
Each edition contains seven volumes and 


an Art Book. 


A recent report on new books begins 
with the statement: “Probably it was the 
Dionnes that started things coming in 
sets. Whatever it was, it has affected pub- 
lications. There has never been a year 
when we have had to report publishers’ 
output ‘in bunches’ to such an extent!” 

However this may be, we feel that 
“Childcraft” makes a real contribution 
to literature in the field of child nui- 
ture. There are two editions, each con- 
taining eight volumes. One edition is for 
parents and the other for teachers. Four 
volumes in the two sets are identical: 
The Book of Verse, Stories of Fact and 
Fancy, Stories of Life and Lands, and 
The Art Book. The three first named 
are anthologies of verse and stories, well 
selected, charmingly illustrated, chosen 
to represent early and modern writers 
and to appeal to different interests of 
children up to about ten years of age. 
The type is such that the children can 
read the poems and stories themselves. 
The Art Book gives suggestions, discus- 
sions, and examples of all types of art 
and construction work. 

The parents’ edition includes in addi- 
tion: The Child at Home, The, Child at 
School, The Child at Play, and The 
Parents’ Guide. The Child at Home dis- 
cusses such problems as food and nutri- 
tion, posture, development, the child 
who is different, right and wrong, values 
of affection, character development, sex 
instruction, children and money, and a 
number of similar problems. It also con- 
tains interesting and practical sugges- 
tions regarding things to do in the home. 
This is an especially valuable contribution. 

The Child at School interprets to the 
parent the child’s experiences in school. 
There are articles on special subjects: 
such as, arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
handwriting, and so on, which help the 
parents to understand the purpose and 
the methods of teaching children in these 
areas. Special articles on children and 
motion pictures and radio and education 
are well worth thoughtful consideration. 

The Child at Play is rich in sugges- 
tions for creative activity in leisure hours. 
Birds and their care, wild flowers, 
gardens, trees, experiments in elementary 
science, sky-and weather, indoor and out- 
door games, parties, things to make at 
home are all discussed in a fashion which 
will give the parents not only suggested 
activities for the child to carry out, but 
also necessary background information 
for themselves in guiding such activities. 

The Parents’ Guide is an elaborate 
index listing under subject headings help- 
ful material from the other volumes, 
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The Editors give special place this 
month to an extensive review of “Child- 
craft,’ a set of books on child nurture. 
The volumes are designed especially to 
give help to parents and teachers of chil- 
dren, although some of the books may be 
read by children themselves. The series is 
recommended for careful study. 
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thus making the resources readily avail- 
able. For example, politeness is listed 
with numerous references both for par- 
ents in the parents’ volumes and for chil- 
dren in the literdture volumes. Activities 
are also referred to. The volume con- 
tains suggestions for the parents in giy- 
ing and interpreting simple mental tests 
to their children. 

The distinctive volumes in the téach- 
ers’ edition, Teachers Problems, Better 
Teaching, Activity Units, and The 
Teachers’ Guide, contain materials and 
suggestions dealing specifically with sit- 
uations and problems in school groups. 
There are such topics as Planning Daily 
Programs, Arranging Equipment, Uses 
of Tests, Records and Reports, Problem 
Children, Community Contacts, Citizen- 
ship, and Character Education. 

The volume on Activity Units outlines 
procedures, gives informational back- 
ground reading material for pupils, sug- 
gests ways of using waste materials, lists 
sources of inexpensive or free working 
materials, gives pictures of actual con- 
structions, and so on. 

In addition to the volumes in the two 
editions parents and teachers who order 
“Childcraft” receive a monthly bulletin 
and have made available advisory and 
reference services. 

Something like one hundred persons, 
outstanding in their respective fields, 
have contributed chapters on their spe- 
cific interests. The discussions are prac- 
tical and concrete, based on actual ex- 
periences with children. The major pur- 
pose is to help parents and teachers to 
use the experiences of the child in home 
and school in such a fashion as to lead 
to creative character development. The 
publication of such material in a “set” 
of books is fully justified because of the 
adequacy with which it covers the field, 
the efficiency with which it can be used, 
and the economy of time it insures. 
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The Children’s Story Caravan. Collected 
and edited by Anna Pettit Broomell. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1935. 320 p. Price $2.00. 

Church school workers always welcome 
a good collection of stories, and when it 
is one which is a sequel to the much- 
used volume The Children’s Story Gar- 
den it will, no doubt, be doubly welcome. 
As in the former volume, The Children’s 


Story Caravan has been made available 
through the American Friends Service 


Committee. The stories -have been 
selected from a wide range of sources 
but. each one contributes to the funda- 
mental purpose of the book: namely, “to 
illustrate the ethical principles and re- 
ligious truths that the Society of Friends 
considers of primary importance.” The 
volume contains fifty-two stories, with 
particular emphasis on peace, the social 
order, race relations, and temperance, 
classified under the following headings: 
“Stories of Real People and Places,” 
“Allegorical Stories,” “Tales from An- 
cient Folk Lore,” “Fairy Tales,” “Stories 
About Everyday People,’ “Animated 
Stories,” “Narrative Poems,” “Stories of 


the Saints.” —G.D. 


Which Way for Our Children? By Al- 
berta Munkres. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1936. 198 p. Price $2.00. 


The author states the purpose of her 
writing in the following fashion: “The 
purpose of this book is not to state or 
attempt to justify any single position in 
reference to these problems. It is rather 
that of trying to describe positions taken 
by different groups of people. The author 
has not tried, therefore, to present and 
define her viewpoint but has suggested 
various lines of thought with the hope 
that the reader may reach his own con- 
clusions.” 

The presenting of various points of 


view is followed in connection with seven. 


major problems: ‘Teaching Children 
about God, Introducing Children to 
Jesus, Using the Bible with Children, 
Exploring the Realm of Prayer, Helping 
Children in Group Worship, Thinking 
about the Problem of Death, Guiding 
Children in Social Relationships. A chap- 
ter is given to each problem. Several 
points of view and shades of opinion re- 
garding the best interpretation of the 
problem are suggested, and a group of 
illustrations taken from actual experi- 
ences with children is included to point 
up the problems. 

It is the writer’s opinion that “there 
seem to be two diametrically opposed ap- 
proaches to religious education as indi- 
cated by the following contrasts: one pro- 
poses to begin with children where they 
are and help them achieve their own re- 
ligious expression, offering whatever 
guidance is needed; the other takes for 
granted that children are to be inducted 
with varying degrees of compulsion into 
a way of life which is considered right, 
or at least thought to be best.” The 
analysis of the various approaches to each 
of the seven problems proposed assumes 
these two diametrically opposed ap- 
proaches, although recognizing that there 
are “all sorts of combinations of the im- 
plications of these two extremes.” 
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The book raises many questions that 
need to be raised with thoughtful par- 
ents and teachers to help them constant- 
ly to re-examine the implications of the 
positions they are taking in teaching their 
children. It will perhaps be found confus- 
ing to persons lacking a very good back- 
ground in educational procedures to have 
so many possible interpretations sug- 
gested all at once. However, for more 
thoughtful parents and teachers the book 
should prove stimulating and suggestive. 
This is true, we think, in spite of the 
opinion that the two approaches de- 
scribed as “diametrically opposed” are 
not nearly so far at variance as this state- 
ment would lead one to suppose. 


—M. A. J. 

Schoolhouse in the Foothills. By Ella 
Enslow in collaboration with Alvin F. 
Harlow. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1935. 239 p. Price $2.00. 

Any book which is as vibrant with life 
as is Schoolhouse in the Foothills merits 
the thoughtful reading of any Christian 
educator. This is a fascinating but poign- 
ant story of a southern mountain com- 
munity in which a public school teacher, 
Miss Enslow, took it upon herself to 
enrich and ennoble the lives of her pu- 
pils. The mere recounting of day by day 
activities reveals a strange mixture of 
keenness of intellect, sturdy courage, and 
unbelievable poverty of soul and body on 
the part of Shady Cove inhabitants. But 
the untiring efforts of a teacher devoted 
to her true function as a guide to living 
likewise brings astonishment at the 
amount of help she is able to give. From 
the report of the first day of school un- 
til the final account of the moving of the 
community to make way for a govern- 
ment-constructed lake, the book brings 
laughter and tears and withal a new 


Ready for 
Vacation Church School? 


AVE you chosen your textbooks and 
planned your program? Lesson 
courses for Kindergarten, Primary, Junior 
and Intermediate divisions are described 
in our new Vacation Church School Text- 
book Circular. Practical handwork sug- 
gestions and teaching helps will be found 
in our new Supply Circular. Both circulars 
free on request. 
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realization of the power of a teacher as 
a character-building influence both for 
individuals and entire communities. 


—G. D. 


Adventure for Happiness. By S. Parkes 
Cadman. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1935. 312 p. Price $1.90. 

It may be assumed from the title of 
this book that the author believes it pos- 
sible to be happy even in these days of 
seeming chaos. He emphasizes the well- 
known fact that a direct pursuit of hap- 
piness inevitably ends in failure. How- 
ever, he is convinced that happiness is 
found in decent living and in the right 
use of all human relationships. Happiness 
and “Civil Government,’ “Health,” 
“Work and Wages,” “The Love Emo- 
tion,’ ‘Domestic Life,” “Friendship,” 
“Tmagination,’ “Music,” “Literature,” 
“Art,” “Social Service,” and “Religion” 
are his chapter headings. The subject is 
presented in a scholarly manner, as over 
against what might be termed a popular 


style.. —L. C. K. 


Billy Sunday. The Man and His Mes- 
sage. By William T. Ellis. Philadelphia, 
The John C. Winston Company, 1936. 
519 p. Price $1.50. 
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Practical Courses—Rich Fellow- 
ship—Enjoyable Recreation 


Summer Faculty Includes: 
Dr. SAMUEL FRANKLIN 
Dr. ALBERTA MUNKRES 
Dr. HARROLD COFFMAN 
Dr. FRANK M. McKIBBEN 


Conference Leaders: 
Dr. Paut H. VietH, Dr. P. R. Haywarp, 


Dr. E. J. CHave, Dr. R. D. HoLitncTon, 
Rev. Paut Eppy, Dr. PAut S, MINEAR 


Eight Week Session: June 22-August 14 
First Four Week Session: June 22-July 17 
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Church School 


Texts that have been approved 
by the best scholarship and by 
actual use in hundreds of schools. 

Texts that may be easily adapted 
to. large or small, urban or rural, 
new or successive schools. 


LEARNING ABOUT 
OUR CHURCH 


by ELLEN E. FRASER 


A guide for 
Leaders of Pri- 
mary Children 


Children will 
learn that the 
church is a work- 
ing fellowship of 
people living ac- 
cording to God’s 
plan; that it in- 


cludes showing 
God’s_ love to 
those in one’s 


immediate  cir- 
cle, to the larger group in the church, 
to the community and to those in other 
countries. Price $1.00 


LIVING IN OUR 
COMMUNITY 


by FLorENcE Martin 


A guide for 
Leaders of Jun- 


ior Children 


Boys and girls 
will be led to a 
new interpreta- 
tion of commu- 
nity living; to 
note the prob- 
lems in making 
the community 
Christian; to 
study the act of 
“being Christian 
neighbors”; to appreciate their own en- 
vironment and that of others through a 
study of ‘‘City and Country Neighbors.” 
Price $1.00 
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Through the participation of a com- 
petent representative committee these 
books have been approved by all leading 
denominations. 


The texts are divided into units, com- 
plete within themselves, providing for 
schools of varying lengths. Each whole 
text gives a full program for five weeks. 


Order from 
YOUR OWN PUBLISHER 
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When the Churches Work Together 
(Continued from page 12) 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH CONFERENCE OF NortTH AMERICA 


The Christian Youth Conference of North America will 
be held at Lakeside, Ohio, June 23-28, 1936. This confer- 
ence is under the general promotional direction of the Joint 
Committee on the United Youth Program. There will be 
fifteen to eighteen hundred carefully chosen delegates from 
all parts of North America. These delegates will be young 
people who are already holding positions of responsibility for 
program making within their own agencies, denominational, 
interdenominational, and otherwise. 


INTERNATIONAL OLDER Boys’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS 


After careful consideration during the year and review 
of proposed plans by the Committee on Religious Education 
of Youth, the Committee on Camps, Conferences, and 
Leadership Schools, and the Young People’s Work Profes- 
sional Advisory Section, plans for future policy and pro- 
gram for these camps were presented to the Educational 
Commission and the International Council. These were con- 
sidered and adopted. 


OTHER MATTERS 


The Committee on Religious Education of Children is 
making a significant and thorough-going study of the pro- 
gram for religious education of children. 

Two new manuscripts on the United Youth Program 
were approved for publication: namely, “Youth Action on 
the Liquor Problem,” and “Youth Action in Building a 
Christian Economic Order.” A Youth Curriculum Confer- 
ence was planned for April 19-25 in which the leaders of 
the Committee on Religious Education of Youth, the Com- 
mittee on Group Graded Lessons, and others will come to- 
gethed for four or five days to. consider the development of 
the basic outlines of an integrated youth program. 

The Learning for Life Program, projected last year for 
adults, is having a rapid development and a wide use. In 
one state, for example, it was reported that there are one 
hundred churches making a specific use of the new program. 

Plans were approved for experimentation with the Third 
Series Courses of the new leadership curriculum. Approval 
was given to a bulletin on planning the local church program 
of leadership education, this bulletin to be issued within the 
next few months. Authorization was given for the prepara- 
tion and issuance of a booklet designed to help individual 
workers make and carry through plans for their own growth 
in leadership ability. In addition, the names of the Leader- 
ship Training Advisory Section, the Committee on Leader- 
ship Training, and the Department of Leadership Training 
were changed to the Leadership Education Advisory Sec- 
tion, the Committee on Leadership Education, and the De- 
partment of Leadership Education. 

The Committee on Field Program made recommenda- 


tions in regard to the constituent membership of the Coun- 


cil for the-coming year, dealing with the membership of 
denominational boards and the accrediting of state councils. 

A number of important projects in-the Department of 
Research have been carried on during the year. Among these 
are a collection of case studies of social action by young 
people’s groups, a study of the functions of professional ad- 
visory sections, a report on what the denominations are 
doing in connection with temperance education, a compila- 
tion of the pronouncements of the various denominations on 
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the social problem, cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Census in regard to the approaching census of 
religious bodies, and other matters. 

A number of worth-while developments in vacation and 
weekday church schools took place during the year, includ- 
ing such matters as production of curriculum materials, 
planning for summer projects in underprivileged areas, the 
World Friendship Project for Vacation School Children, 
and other matters. 

A conference to consider the needs of denominations with- 
out specialized staffs was called by the International and 
National Executives Advisory Section. The group consid- 
ered a report from the Bureau of Research on present prac- 
tices and needs of these denominations in obtaining lesson 
helps, promotional and emphasis materials, and so forth. 
Additional time will be devoted to this problem at another 
conference later in the year. 

Such, in too brief a sketch, are some of the significant 
developments in connection with the cooperative program 
of Christian education in North America. 


In Search of Better Films 
(Continued from page 20) 


The Government can do nothing about such things. -The 
only people who can do anything are the people who see it in 
the theater. If they protest, the thing will disappear. 

You control the opinion wherever that film or radio program 
or other thing is seen or heard and you have the power to stop 
whatever is harmful to good feeling between nations. 


Albert Benham, of the National Council for Prevention 
of War, writes in the January, 1936 issue of the Journal 
of the American Association of University Women, regard- 
ing the influence of the National Council’s “Bulletin on 
Current Films” 

Formerly, one of the newsreel producers used an unduly mili- 
taristic scenic background behind the introductory title—bat- 
tleships, marching soldiers, tanks, and airplanes. Protests from 
movie-goers who object to a militaristic emphasis brought a_ 
change, and now the introductory atmospheric scenes depict 
various aspects of civil life, with only one flash of marching 
men. Another newsreel came out with a heated attack on 
the League of Nations; scores of protests were sent to the 
producers. The president of the company answered each; then, 
without further suggestion from outside, he wrote a second 
letter announcing that his company was immediately issuing 
a sequence basically fair to the League.-It was a new experience 
for motion-picture audiences to see a newsreel that emphasized 
the value of the League in an international crisis. 


A news bulletin from Princeton, New Jersey, last May 
told of the effectiveness of protests by movie patrons: 

In response to the protests of more than one thousand Prince- 
ton University students and faculty, the management of the 
Garden Theatre here discontinued showing Hearst Metro- 


tone newsreels, which the undergraduates and professors had 
attacked as “vicious propaganda.” 


QUESTIONS FOR DiscussION 

1. What do members of the discussion group regard as 
the ten best pictures they saw during 1935? Give reasons 
for such a choice. 

2. What difficulties have been faced in the fight for bet- 
ter motion pictures in your community? 

3. Is the sentiment for world peace sufficiently pro- 
nounced in your community to influence your local ex- 
hibitors as to the kinds of films they show? 

4. What measures could be taken by the group or by in- 
dividuals in planning for better motion pictures? 
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